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Party Battles in Japan 


By SHIGEHARU Matsumoto 


LONG with the “grave consequences” which the Man- 

churian affairs and Shanghai troubles have caused in 
world politics, the internal politics of Japan as well as of 
China has come to the fore and is attracting world-wide atten- 
tion. Indeed, the whole problem of Manchuria is, in one 
sense, very much of a clash of forces that are at work in the 
internal politics of both countries. A special “Commission 
d’étude” sent by the League of Nations is now busy in their 
attempt at gathering the trends and features of public opinion 
in Japan and China. The following few pages are intended 
to throw some light on certain phases of practical politics in 
Japan, as manifested in the recent general election. Their 
primary objective naturally is to expose, and not to propose. 

The general election of the members of the House of 
Representatives took place on the 20th of February. The 
result was more than a landslide victory to the Seiyukai 
party, the party in power. Out of 466 seats in the house, the 
party secured 304, an increase of 133, whereas the Minseito 
party, the opposition, retained only 147, losing 100 seats. Five 
seats were given to the proletarian parties and the rest were 
10 independent seats. The new division of party forces was, 
in the view of F. Kuhara, General Secretary of the Seiyukai, 
“a real reflection of the people’s will,” and it was at the same 
time, according to R. Nagai of the opposition party, ‘“‘a result 
of police intervention and money pressure.’ More detailed 
figures are shown in the following table. 

Needless to say, these figures do not give the complete 
picture of party battles, and some further analysis, inferences 
and speculations may well be made. 

[299] 
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Before the Election After the Election 


Number of Number of Total Votes 
Parties Representatives Representatives Cast 


Seiyukai 304 5,674,631 

Minseito 147 3,383,261 

Adachi’s Party 5 145,667 

Kakushin-To 2 39,390 
*Kokumin-Doshi Kai 

Dainihon Seisan-To 

Shakai Minshu-To 282 
**Zenkoku Rono Taishu-To.. 134,364 

Other Proletarian Parties.. a 18,669 

Independents 


Total 


IRST, why the unprecedented victory of the Seiyukai? 
Perhaps this can be partly explained by the well-known 
axiom in Japanese politics, that it is the party in power that 
always wins. Rigorous enforcement of election laws implies 
usually government intervention in disfavor of the opposi- 


tion, and the collection of campaign funds is easier in the 
hands of the party in power. In this connection, Nagai’s com- 
plaints against government intervention and money pressure 
have factual basis, although the party he serves in the capacity 
of General Secretary is in no position to claim superiority in 
political morals. According to the press, the Seiyukai is 
reported to have spent nearly five million yen, as against 
three million yen spent by the opposition party. As if this 
were not enough, the bosses of the government party lavishly 
bestowed two million yen from their personal pockets upon 
their favoured candidates, while those of the opposition were 
compelled to give out one million yen for the same purpose. 
How much of this huge sum of money was spent in “buying” 
votes can not possibly be proven. However, the almost fatal 
defeat of the Minseito could not wholly be explained by this 
axiom with its corollaries of police intervention and of pecu- 
niary contribution. Other things, certainly, were working 
adversely to a success of the Minseito. Two years and a half 


*New name of the late Jitsugyo Doshi Kai. 


** New name of the late Nihon Taishu-To after amalgamating several prole- 
tarian parties. 
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was very much too long for any sort of retrenchment policy 
to hold securely the following of the people. The time had 
come when the political pendulum must begin to take its 
swing in the opposite direction. 

That the “dollar speculation” in the hands of the Mitsui 
Company and others was instrumental in disrupting the Min- 
seito party and consequently caused the overthrow of the 
Wakatsuki Cabinet is well known. It was, however, not only 
these big financiers who felt relieved, at least temporarily, by 
the recent reimposition of the gold embargo, but business men, 
industrialists, and farmers, large and small, all alike wanted 
to have a nice little rest, although some of them have kept a 
theoretical allegiance to the economic doctrine of Junnosuke 
Inouye, the stalwart advocate of the deflation policy. 

As soon as a new ban on gold export was declared, the 
price of stocks soared up and the resumption of work in sev- 
eral plants was reported. Since then, the indices of wholesale 
prices show a slow but steady rise, which foreshadows a harder 
life for salaried class and working people in days to come. 
Few persons believe that the gold embargo is a panacea for 
the present depression. It has, however, had an appearance of 
functioning like a long-awaited rainfall. In the eyes of the 
common people the name of the Seiyukai with its traditional 
“positive policy” has once more become a synonym for pros- 
perity. 

Against these heavy odds, the Minseito party had no plat- 
form which appealed to the masses. The party was forced to 
realize how large a loss it had suffered through the death of 
Hamaguchi. Ascribing responsibility for the party disrup- 
tion to K. Adachi, they kicked out of the party this former 
Home Minister, who had been the most influential of all the 
party members, and to whose long experience in party politics 
the party mainly owes its former two victories. Y. Egi, the 
“wisest” man of the party, was seriously ill. J. Inouye, who 
lately made himself the rallying center of the party and who 
was the only man that could take to himself the task of 
financing the campaign, was shot in the midst of the battle. 
Helpless and discouraged looked the face of Wakatsuki, the 
chief of the Minseito, as he came back to Tokyo from his 
campaign trips around the country. 
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NEXT, readers are asked to dwell upon some arithmetic of 

election returns. The total number of votes cast was 
9,812,899, and voters who failed to vote numbered 2,201,847. 
the percentage being 18.3% of the total voters. Of the total 
votes cast, 99,568 votes were not valid. This leaves valid votes 
amounting to 9,713,321, which were divided among the sey- 
eral parties as shown in the table on page 300. The Seiyukai 
got 5,674,631 votes, and the Minseito, 3,383,261; the total of 
these two make 9,057,892, amounting to 93.39% of the total 
valid votes. This is no doubt a sign that a two-party system 
has taken a deep root in the political consciousness of the 
people. The proletarian parties received only 275,275 votes, 
which were divided among the Socialist People’s Party 
(Shakai-Minshu-To), Labor-Farmer Party (Zenkoku-Rono- 
Taishu-To) and several local parties. During the campaign 
a rumour ran high as to the semi-secret movement which tricd 
to induce the people to abstain from voting. This movement 
was of course carried on in order to discredit the working of 
the parliamentary system in Japan. The result was a seem- 
ingly small amount of abstention: This fact testifies neither a 
popular enthusiasm about the election, nor an increase in the 
understanding of the representative principle of government, 
but it does allow ample room for suspecting that many voters 
came out and voted through pecuniary inducements. 

Indifference or even apathy on the part of the general 
populace towards party battles was another feature of the 
recent election, which is the third election under the manhood 
suffrage law. In the first two elections, people took much 
interest in their processes and the outcome, but this time the 
election seems to have interested nobody except the candidates 
themselves and a small number of people around them. Just 
to mock at the election business, several votes were cast in 
Tokyo for Chinese General Ma of Manchuria. Only a few 
columns in the daily papers have been devoted to the cam- 
paign news. Problems of the external relations of the country 
have monopolized public attention. News from Geneva 
broadcast through radio would stop almost all the pedestrians 
on the streets, and that from Shanghai would be sure to under- 
go a most careful and excited perusal. 

People knew very well that a change of parties at the seat 
of power has little to do with improvements in the present 
foreign policy to which the nation has committed itself. They 
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knew also that in the matter of foreign policies the military 
takes the lead, although they are not ignorant of the sustained 
but so far unsuccessful efforts on the part of the civilians to 
reassert their normal position. The basis of this military 
leadership in foreign policy has often been erroneously con- 
strued in foreign countries as being force or threats of force. 
Studies at closer range, however, will not fail to discover that 
the true reason why the military has the upper hand in the 
matter of foreign policy is chiefly that they have superior 
knowledge about Manchuria and that, moreover, they have 
thought out plans of national policy for the future relation 
of Japan to Manchuria. Such knowledge and such plans have 
no counterpart among the civilian and so-called liberal intel- 
lectual group. The mind of the liberals has hitherto been so 
much occupied with schemes of social reform within the 
country that, with exceptions, the latter have little knowledge 
about Manchuria and of course no plans. They are utterly 
incompetent to discuss these subjects with the military. The 
military are experts whereas others are laymen. Is it not only 
natural then that the experts take the lead? Whether this 
state of affairs is politically sound or not is quite a different 
matter. During the last electoral campaign there was prac- 
tically no argument between the two major parties as to any 
improvement in the present stand of the nation regarding for- 
eign relations. Possibly a single exception was the case of 
Hisashi Aso, head of the Labor-Farmer Party, who was dar- 
ing enough to declare himself to be absolutely opposed to 
“imperialist wars.” Although he was not elected, he was so 
popular as to get more than fifteen thousand votes near Tokyo. 


SPEAKING of the proletarian parties, the following few 

remarks would not be out of place. First of all, the prole- 
tarian parties suffered not a small setback in the last election. 
The total votes cast for these parties amounted only to 275,275 
as compared with 480,124 votes in 1928 and 504,343 votes in 
1930. Only 5 were elected as against 8 and 5 in the previous 
two elections. The chief causes of this failure are believed to 
be (a) shortage of campaign fund, (b) excessive competition 
among the proletarian parties themselves, (c) lack of compe- 
tent candiates, and (d) a considerable decrease in popular 
enthusiasm about parliamentary labor parties in general. 

In these days of rampant nationalism, internationalism, 
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which has always been the marked feature of these parties, 
could not expect a great popularity. In view of these circum. 
stances, the Socialist People’s Party made a declaration of 
changes in its political creed and fundamental policies at the 
annual convention of January 19th and 20th, 1932. Accord- 
ingly, (1) a definite declaration was made of the party’s spirit 
as consonant with the traditional loyalty of the nation to the 
Imperial family; (2) the Marxian concept of the state was 
abandoned and in its place a functional view of the state was 
adopted; (3) a new nationalism instead of abstract interna- 
tionalism of the Marxian type was declared to be the guiding 
principle of the labor movement; (4) strict parliamentarism 
was discarded and mass action outside of the Parliament 
was to be encouraged. 

Theoretically, that this was an attempt at the Japanization 
of Social Democracy, and at the same time an approach to 
Fascistic principle, is obvious. Fortunately or unfortunately 
this flattering attempt upon the masses, who were supposedly 
under the sway of militant nationalism, has proved itself to 
be almost a complete failure. After all, the party had only 
three candidates elected and the number of popular votes 
cast for the party was even smaller than that for the Labor- 
Farmer Party, which has stuck to its old socialistic principles. 

It is not difficult, however, to see a point in the argument 
against the parliamentary system of government in Japan. 
The crux of the whole problem lies in the matter of campaign 
funds. So long as the minimum expenditure which can ensure 
the candidate being elected (1.e., about six thousand dollars) 
is far beyond the capacity of the average middle-class person 
to raise, the door of Parliament it seems will never be opened 
to a considerable number of labor candidates. Consequently, 
the prospect of a strong third party is very dim. Besides, the 
behavior of the existing major parties has been discouragingly 
unsatisfactory. Party politicians have played too much upon 
the life and interests of the masses. The only instinctive 
reaction would be a nihilistic attitude toward parliamentary 
politics. To be sure, party affiliation is well-nigh a discredit 
to men of public affairs, whereas those who have stood aloof 
from the parties are often held in public esteem. This accounts 
to a great extent for the fact that some of the military officers 
are almost idolized by the common people. As to the commu- 
nists, their movement has gone underground, but they have 
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been almost desperate to get their ideas expressed by means 
of secret letters and brochures. 


N SPITE of the assurance of an overwhelming majority in 

the diet, the Seiyukai has been notoriously inactive. Pre- 
occupied with the handling of international complications, it 
has not yet showed even the will to cope with the difficult 
problem of municipal affairs. The Japanese people would be 
fortunate if the much-talked-about “Five-Year Plan” were 
materialized in the near future. It is only the Seiyukai 
itself that does not realize that this is almost its last chance. 
It goes without saying that in Japan there are more than 
“three insurmountable walls” which surround and limit the 
sphere of activity of political parties. But this does not excuse 
the parties for all their weaknesses and vices. 

When this short note on Japanese politics was being writ- 
ten, news of the misfortune to Dr. Dan, pillar of the Mitsui 
Concern, arrived. Thus, Hamaguchi, Inouye and Dan have 
apparently fallen victims to white terror. Certainly dark is 
the political horizon of Japan. 

All these anomalies in Japanese politics are ultimately due 
to the immature stage at which the Japanese people as a whole 
find themselves in their progress toward political education. 
A people which has not a tradition of individualism in its 
highest sense and consequently has not grasped the true value 
of political toleration, must travel very far in order to qualify 
itself as one of the best in the world community. A people 
which has not learnt the lesson of the World War so well as 
some other nations have done must be always on its guard 
against becoming too “chevalesque.” Does not the principle 
of Bushido prescribe most solemnly the etiquette of living with 
others in the community of nations as well as of individuals? 


The Naval Base at Singapore 


By Tristan BuEsst 


I 


THE project of constructing a naval base at Singapore large 

enough to accommodate the largest warships afloat, ever 
since it was first decided upon, has been the subject of the 
liveliest controversy. It has been denounced as a needless 
affront and provocation to Japan and as out of harmony with 
the modern tone in international relations and the conciliatory 
temper of the times; it has been attacked because of the great 
expense involved; it has been condemned on strategic no less 
than on political grounds. On the other side, one authority 
after another has stood forth in defence of what is described 
as a measure of ordinary Imperial necessity. 

The controversy is complicated by reason of the conflict 
of views in professional circles on the merits and demerits of 
the capital ship, that is to say, the vast floating fortresses 
which now serve as battle-cruisers and battleships. The con- 
troversy between those who approve and those who disap- 
prove of the base has also been intensified because of a 
cleavage in political views between them. The most ardent 
supporters of the base are, as a rule, to be found in the ranks 
of the conservatives in politics, those who are distrustful of 
radical changes in the international as in the domestic sphere, 
and who refuse to throw away the tried “ministers and instru- 
ments of cruel war” too hastily or too rashly to rely upon new 
measures to meet new circumstances. 

“British public opinion in the sphere of world politics,” 
an English writer angrily exclaims, “has to a great extent 
surrendered its critical faculty to the guidance of the ‘high- 
brow internationalists’ of the Round Table coterie, of Chat- 
ham House and the League of Nations Union.”* Whether 
this be so or not, the fact remains that the roughneck nation- 
alists, if I may use an analogous expression, are by no means 
a negligible factor, even today, when the needs of the Navy, 
real or imaginary, are at stake, 

Formerly the Labour Party in Great Britain stood com- 
mitted to the policy of suspending or undoing the work at 


ty, O. P. Bland: English Review, February, 1930. 
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Singapore, but either the hands of the Labour government 
have been forced or there has come a change of view, for of 
late their policy has been modified, if. not reversed. The 
scheme is to be persevered with, not as actively as heretofore, 
but persevered with none the less. The building of the base 
continues and still, as before, 

The deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 

Their warlike fraughtage. 


II 


HE construction of the base was first mooted in 1921. ‘The 

proposal was given the blessing of the Imperial Confer- 
ence of that year and forthwith officially adopted by the Coali- 
tion government of Mr. Lloyd George. This was before the 
Washington Conference, and Britain cannot be accused, 
therefore, of disguising her intentions at the time when she 
signed the Washington treaties. The first expenditure was 
incurred in 1923, but before much progress could be made, a 
Labour government came into power and all further con- 
structional work was stopped. But no sooner had a Conserva- 
tive government in turn succeeded the Labour government, 
late in 1924, than a resumption of the building operations 
was ordered. This fresh decision coincided with the decision 
of the United States to hold her next naval manoeuvres in the 
waters round the Hawaiian islands, and at about the same 
time it was announced that the combined manoeuvres of the 
British China squadron and the Australian fleet would be 
held in the region of Singapore. 

It was an unfortunate coincidence of events. Japan no 
doubt realized clearly enough that so formidable a concur- 
rence of menacing gestures was a result of accident rather 
than of deep design. But so many threats to her security, 
coming at a time when she was smarting under the insult of 
the American immigration exclusion act of 1924, cannot have 
lessened her distaste for the resumption of the building opera- 
tions at Singapore. 

The work was actively resumed. A floating dock con- 
structed on the Tyne was sent out in two parts in June, 1928, 
and safely moored to the base four months later. A contract 
for the building of a graving dock was put up to tender and 
awarded to the firm of Sir John Jackson, Ltd., in September, 
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1928. The cost of this contract will be £4,000,000 and its 
term is seven years. 

The Labour government, when once more in power jn 

1929, was in a quandary. The provision of the floating dock 
had ‘already involved heavy expenditure, and the ] sion 
contract had created a huge liability from which apparently 
there was no escape. The bulk of the expenditure to date. 
moreover, had been met by contributions from the Federated 
Malay States, New Zealand and Hongkong, who have prom- 
ised respectiv ely £2,000,000, £1,000,000 and £250,000 as their 
total contributions towards the cost of the base, and thus 
without committing a gross breach of faith Mr. MacDonald’s 
government was powerless to abide by its former policy. For 
several months the work was allowed to proceed undisturbed, 
and it was not until November, 1929, that Mr. Alexander 
announced the intentions of the government. The work 
already contracted for was to be slowed down as much as 
possible, he said, all work that could be suspended should be 
suspended, and no new work should be embarked on pending 
the result of the London Naval Conference. In answer to a 
question in the House of Commons, whether the Jackson or 
main contract contain no “break clause,’ Mr. Alexander 
replied evasively. Perhaps the Conservative government had 
purposely refrained from inserting a break clause, and Mr. 
Alexander would naturally not be anxious to admit that the 
decision to slow down the work as much as possible was 
therefore but an empty threat, so far as the Jackson contract 
was concerned. 

The base was the subject of debate at the last Imperial 
Conference, but the recommendation passed thereat left the 
policy as expressed by Mr. Alexander practically unimpaired. 
The ultimate establishment of a defended naval base at Singa- 
pore was agreed upon, as also the continuance of the Jackson 
contract, and the completion of an air base on the scale con- 
templated. But such further expenditure as will be required 
for completing the equipment of the docks and for defence 
works is to be postponed for the next five years, at the end of 
which period the matter can again be reviewed in the light of 
the relevant conditions then prevailing. And there the matter 
rests. 
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III 


O* the Dominions only Australia and New Zealand may 
be described as actively interested in the Singapore 
scheme. When in 1924 Mr. Thomas, newly appointed Colo- 
nial Secretary, informed all the Dominions by cable of his 
government’s intention of incurring no further expenditure 
on the new base, he also asked for an expression of their 
views. Australia and New Zealand made no concealment of 
their keen disappointment at the decision; Lord Jellicoe, 
speaking for New Zealand, allowed himself a particularly 
vigorous protest. Canada displayed indifference; the subject 
of naval defence obviously cannot be said to keep her awake 
o’ nights, since for a number of years she has been content to 
spend a mere 7d. or 8d. per capita in the defence of her 
shores. The Irish Free State, like Canada, refused to be 
drawn into the argument. Only South Africa, speaking 
through the mouth of General Smuts, lifted a voice in appro- 
bation of the Labour government’s decision. 

Mr. Bruce, who was Australian prime minister at the 
time, had already in 1923 emphatically stated the opinion 
that the proposal to build the base should commend itself to 
all Australians, and when in 1924, notwithstanding his pro- 
tests, the work was discontinued, his government entered upon 
what was for Australia a shipbuilding program of some 
magnitude. Mr. Bruce continued to pronounce the base as of 
vital importance to our defence, but the cost of his new 
cruisers and submarines effectually prevented a financial 
contribution by Australia to the expenses incurred at Singa- 
pore. Whether any strong views on the subject of the base lay 
dormant in the ranks of our late Australian Labour ministry 
we were not privileged to know. Such views as were held 
no doubt lay buried deep beneath the débris of economic 
discontents. No allusion was made to Singapore in Parlia- 
ment before the departure of the Australian delegates to the 
Imperial Conference; no discussion was invited. Mr. Scullin 
presumably assented without qualm to the recommendation 
agreed upon by the Conference. 

In view of the drastic curtailment of Australian military 
and naval activities effected by that government—the Aus- 
tralian spokesman at the Eleventh Assembly of the League 
of Nations was not exaggerating when he declared that his 
government had “drawn their pen through the schedule of 
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military expenditure with unprecedented firmness’’—the re. 
mark of the late United States ambassador to Japan is not 
without unconscious irony. Speaking of the Japanese demand 
at the London Naval Conference for a 10:7 ratio in large 
cruisers, he said that clearly Great Britain would not agree 
to the demand, and even if she had agreed, ‘Australia, who 
seems really to be afraid of Japan, would very possibly have 
broken away and insisted on building for herself.” In these 
distressful days one finds it difficult to imagine the sponsoring 
by the Scullin or any other Australian government of a for- 
midable plan of naval enterprise. 

As for the man in the street in Australia, he, as we know 
only too well, devotes little attention to external affairs; of 
recent years he apparently gives little thought even to the 
question of defence. To all outward appearances the Austra- 
lian today has no misgivings on the score of his country’s 
security. If fear of a remotely possible hostile invasion is 
ever at the back of his mind, he is usually well content to 
leave it there in dim obscurity. But the average Australian, 
unless I am mistaken, if tackled upon the subject of the 
Singapore base, would express with some heartiness his 
approval of the scheme. Probably he would describe it, 
employing the phrase made classic by the authors of that 
admirable historic work, “1066 and All That,” as beyond 
question a “Good Thing.” At the most he might once in a 
way venture upon a mild conjecture whether, in the event of 
war in the Pacific, the new base would provide as effectual a 
safeguard of Australian security as is generally made out. 

But most of us are apt to assume without question, I think, 
that the building of the great new dockyard will be of unal- 
loyed advantage to Australia, and to draw comfort from the 
reflection that since it is evidently to cost us not a penny, since 
at the best it will secure us against attack and at the worst will 
do us no harm, we have no valid reason for disapprova!. 

So weighty a body of opinion condemns the project, 
however, as in the best interests neither of the Dominions in 
particular nor of the Empire in general, that it behooves us 
in Australia at least to examine with some care the arguments 
advanced against it, and to adopt an attitude of intelligent 
criticism rather than of supine acquiescence. Our opinion of 


Ww. R. Castle, Jr., speaking at the Williamstown Institute of Politics, August 
13, 1930. 
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the merits should rest upon more solid grounds than rash 
assumption. 


IV 


Tt anticipated cost of Britain’s latest naval venture, said 
Mr. Snowden in December, 1929, will be about £11,600,- 
000. Approximately £9,000,000 of this amount will fall upon 
the Navy votes; of the remainder, £2,000,000 will fall on the 
Army and £600,000 on the Air votes. Contributions amount- 
ing in all to £3,250,000, as we have seen, have been promised 
by the Federated Malay States, New Zealand and Hongkong, 
while the land on which the base is being built, the cost of 
which is not included in Mr. Snowden’s estimate, was freely 
donated by the government of the Straits Settlements. Eleven 
and a half millions of money is a tidy sum, and unless 
previous experience offers no reliable guide, the ultimate cost 
is extremely likely to be substantially in excess of the estimate. 

The question of expense, however, need concern only those 
who are prepared to meet the bill and not the rest of the 
world. It is certainly of no present concern to Australia. We 
Australians, indeed, may regret the decision not to fix the 
naval centers of supply and repair in Australian territory 
itself, but if in our rancourous moments we envy Malaya the 
security, to say nothing of the economic benefits, that might 
have been ours, our envy is decently concealed from public 
view. 

Whether in actual fact the new base was likely to consti- 
tute a menace and a challenge to Japan or not, there is little 
doubt that it was so regarded by many Japanese. The 
comments of the Japanese press and the utterances of her 
public men plainly show the force of Japanese feeling on the 
subject. A wave of indignation and bewilderment swept over 
the country in 1923. Against whom was this naval activity 
directed, and why? What did so aggressive a move portend, 
coming so soon as it did after the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance? “The agreement of twenty years’ standing 
between us,” said Mr. Lloyd George in 1921, “has been of 
very great benefit, not only to ourselves and her, but to the 
peace of the Far East.’’ And yet within a few months of that 
Lloyd-Georgian encomium, the alliance had been terminated, 
to the unconcealed chagrin of the Japanese, and in 1923 
Britain, it seemed, even had the possibility of war in mind. 
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That Britain in making her plans was not guilty of 
infringing the letter of the Washington treaties is indisput- 
able. But whether she was guiltless of infringing the Spirit of 
Washington, which is what the Japanese alleged, is not so 
plain. The signatories of the treaties contemplated the 
preservation of peace in the Pacific; one of them wasted no 
time in proclaiming her determination to be prepared for 
war. We have been assured that the argument has been com- 
pletely answered, because not Japan nor the United States nor 
any other power has uttered a word in official expostulation. 
Lord Curzon offered the same bland assurance in 1924. 
asserting that no Japanese dissatisfaction had been expressed 
since none had been heard at the Foreign Office. Lord Grey, 
in commenting upon the observation at the time, made the 
acid remark: “When we were on the very eve of the war, the 
Foreign Office was the last place in which one heard anything 
but pleasant language.” 

The addition of anti-torpedo bulges to battleships has so 
enlarged their breadth as to prevent their entry into the 
existing docks at Hongkong, Sydney, Freemantle, and Singa- 
pore itself. And since a battleship is crippled in the absence 
of adequate docking facilities, it follows that British battle 
squadrons cannot operate in Far Eastern waters until such 
facilities are available. But there is but one navy in those 
waters against which battle squadrons would be required to 
operate, and that is the Japanese navy, for if Britain is 
hampered, lacking a first-class base, then so are the other 
naval powers of the world, save Japan. There may have been 
no intention in any British mind—we know there was no such 
intention—to make a bid for naval supremacy in the Far 
East, but an attitude of suspicion on the part of the Japanese 
was scarcely incomprehensible in the circumstances. 

If the protection of British trade is what is sought, then 
light cruisers and other light craft are necessary, not a fleet of 
battleships. Attention is drawn to the enormous importance 
to Britain of her eastern trade. At any given moment, we are 
reminded, there is at least £180,000,000 worth of British trade 
afloat east of Suez, of which £157,000,000 are in what may 
be called the Singapore sphere of influence.* The defence of 
this trade is truly of vital consequence, but is it sensible to 
argue that the new base will render British shipping immune 
from the ravages of raiding cruisers, mine layers and sub- 


*See an article in The Navy, April, 1924. 
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marines? Do we not well remember the damage inflicted on 
British shipping in home waters during the war, within reach 
of not one great naval base but of several? If the Admiralty 
has defensive measures only in view, the present dockyards 
might be enlarged to meet all requirements. On the other 
hand, as Mr. Hector Bywater points out, Singapore is “ideally 
situated as a Strategic center from which to dominate Japan’s 
sea communications and subject her to distant blockade. This 
is the point upon which Japanese critics constantly dwell, nor 
is it possible to rebut their argument.””* 

Derision has greeted the assertion that the construction of 
a base at Singapore is the construction of a base at the gates 
of Japan. This was tantamount to saying, declared the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand the other day, that a naval 
base at Plymouth would threaten Boston, since the distance 
from Singapore to Japan, like the distance from Plymouth to 
Boston, is three thousand miles. The analogy has meagre 
force. In the first place Singapore is not three thousand miles 
(as Sir lan Hamilton observed long ago), but about half that 
distance from the nearest point in Japan, which is Formosa; 
and secondly the geographic and strategic situations of Singa- 
pore and Plymouth are not comparable. 

But Great Britain requires the base, so runs another 
argument, in order adequately to fulfil her obligations under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. If Britannia may no 
longer rule the waves, she must at any rate be prepared to 
police them. No more effective a weapon to enforce peace 
exists than an irresistible weapon in pacific hands. It is a well- 
worn line of argument. Unfortunately we do not find the 
other nations of the world as ready as once they were to leave 
to Britain the policing of the seas, nor to accept without 
question the claim to a prescriptive right to wield the baton 
of the law. 

The Japanese, for example, are as much entitled to believe 
in the purity of their motives as we are in ours; they as well 
as we may claim to be worthy of the trust of maintaining law 
and order under the aegis of the League. By resting our 
arguments upon a contrary assumption, we do no more than 
offer a gratuitous affront to Japan, for thereby we impugn her 
good faith. Just that, I venture to suggest, is what rankles in 
Japanese minds. We have in effect proclaimed our fear of 
forceful measures in the Far East—in China, perhaps—and 


‘Hector C. Bywater: Navies and Nations. 
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our determination not to stand idly by while they are ip 
progress, and if, remembering the Twenty-One Demands, ay 
uneasy conscience troubles the Japanese, their resentment js 
not for that reason the less keen. Our distrust of their policy 
rather than their distrust of our aims, I would hazard the 
guess, lies behind the uneasiness of the Japanese.” 

Holland, we are told by an American writer, is entirely 
favorably disposed towards the construction of the Singapore 
base, believing that Great Britain, who would never willingly 
consent to an attack upon the Netherlands East Indies, would 
be in a better position to resist such an attack by force of arms 
were it ever attempted. The assertion is a tribute to British 
scrupulosity and chivalry, even if of poor account, from our 
point of view, as an argument in favor of the base. But the 
same writer goes on to impute a less generous motive to Dutch 
acquiescence. “The closely interlocked Dutch and British 
oil interests,” he declares, may also be factors in the Singa- 
pore situation. “No agreement has ever been published, but 
that an understanding of some sort exists is generally believed 
in the Orient.’”*® If the consideration on Britain’s part for 
entering into such a contract is to be the construction of a 
gigantic naval base and the provision of a battle fleet in times 
of stress, then a fairly good bargain would appear to have 
been struck by the Dutch. 


V 


"THE project at Singapore has been assailed on strategical 

grounds, by experts in the naval arts as well as by ama- 
teurs. I should be disinclined to stumble after them into the 
labyrinth of naval strategy, possessing as I do so rudimentary 
an understanding of that science, were I not encouraged by a 
remark of Lord Fisher’s in one of his letters to Mr. Winston 
Churchill. “The most damnable person for you to have any 
dealings with is a Naval Expert! Sea fighting is pure common 
sense,” said he. There is comfort to be derived, besides, from 
the knowledge that in the matter of naval bases the prescience 
of the Admiralty is by no means infallible. 

We know how conservative the Admiralty can be, and 
how high it tends to rate the necessities of the navy, how enor- 
mously high as a rule is the “irreducible minimum” below 
which it will not go. Mr. Churchill has told us with what 


® This article was written before the Japanese invasion of Shanghai.—Editor. 
® Nicholas Roosevelt: Foreign Affairs (New York), January, 1929. 
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persistence the Grand Fleet was strengthened during the war, 
even after all the resources of the American Navy had been 
added to our own, and with what assiduity vast quantities of 
ammunition were piled up and so jealously husbanded as to 
be nearly all left unexpended at the armistice.‘ Lord Jellicoe 
himself, ever a protagonist in the cause of the Singapore base, 
is not noted for the mildness of his demands upon men and 
material, where the needs of the navy are to be served. It was 
he, one remembers, who in 1919 recommended a Far Eastern 
fleet of sixteen capital ships with an appropriate quota of 
smaller craft, the annual maintenance charge of which would 
have been £20,000,000. The demands of the Admiralty, to 
put it bluntly, are apt to be extravagant and exaggerated, and 
this is a tendency we shall do well to bear in mind when we 
consider what are and what are not essential items of a 
complete defensive naval strategy in the Pacific. 

The manifest disadvantages of the site chosen for the new 
base have received some comment. To the untrained eye its 
location would certainly not appear to be ideal, situated as it 
is in a narrow channel from which there is but one outlet and 
that into waters exceptionally difficult of navigation. But on 
so technical a point the experts must be allowed to know best. 

How the base is to be secured against attack, by land and 
sea, has been the subject of much controversy. Lord Jellicoe 
has declared that Pearl Harbour in Hawaii is so well fortified 
as to be impregnable, the implication being that Singapore 
can also be rendered impregnable. But we know how delusive 
is the term; we remember how once Port Arthur was deemed 
impregnable and how, notwithstanding its garrison of 45,000 
men and its 500 guns, it fell. The defence by sea of the new 
base would not appear to present exceptional difficulties, but 
the danger that a British battle fleet once having got inside 
may, in the face of a superior naval force, be unable to get 
out again, is a danger deserving of the most serious attention. 

In a memorable letter to the Times, Sir Ian Hamilton 
pointed to the difficulties in the way of the adequate defence 
of such a base as Singapore and went on to say: “When I 
inspected Singapore I had not seen the Anzacs fighting in 
Gallipoli. Remembering Manchuria, I saw visions of mili- 
tary expeditions sailing south and had fears. Now I have no 
fears unless we ourselves fit out a half-way house and then— 
half garrisoning it, as is our wont—make a present of it to the 


* Winston S$. Churchill: The World Crisis. 
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wrong people.’* Does not that last sentence strike at the root 
of the problem, whether the military or the naval aspects of 
it be in reference? For in the nature of things, since any war 
into which Britain may be plunged is likely to be world-wide. 
she will inevitably be compelled, if not to half-garrison j; 
with troops, at any rate to half-defend it with ships. Only 
half-defend it, that is to say, unless she is prepared to sacrifice 
the command, nay even to jeopardize the defence, of her 
home seas. For the despatch to the east of even a part of the 
battle fleet involves more than so and so many battleships; it 
necessitates as well the transfer of a large number of cruisers 
and destroyers, the “necessary satellites of the battleship,” 
thus perilously exposing to attack the vital shipping zones at 
the very heart of the Empire. 

We are informed that a fortified naval base at Singapore 
is not to be a substitute for sea forces, but is intended to 
increase their mobility. 


Our well-rigged ships shall stretch their swelling wings 
About the world in every clime to roam. 


But it may very well happen that in seeking to protect the 
base against capture, the British fleet, or part of it, will be 
fixed fast to the very spot designed to increase its mobility. 
It may be that the project at Singapore will pinion the wings 
of our well-rigged ships. 

Admiral Dewar has suggested the abandonment of the 
idea of a fixed strategical base in the Pacific, and the develop- 
ment of a system of fuel and repair ships on the American 
model, thus rendering the fleet independent of bases. He also 
remarks upon the special conditions that would govern a 
future war in the Pacific: 


Fleets would have to remain at sea for long periods and the posi- 
tion of their bases might vary by thousands of miles with the nature 
and objects of the war. Those who are searching for a base of 
operations are looking for the key of a door that has no lock. It is 
the one thing that is not required. There are hundreds of anchorages 
in the Pacific where fleets or squadrons could lie for a considerable 
time without fear of discovery. The probable area of operations is 
so enormous that the mere idea of a fixed strategical base must be 
ruled out. . . . While the British, misled by the experience of the 
war, are wasting money on Singapore, other countries are developing 
and organizing a train of fuel, supply and repair ships so as to make 
their fleets independent of bases.°® 


©The Times, March 25, 1924. 
*Rear Admiral K. G. B. Dewar: Contemporary Review, July, 1930. 
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Mr. Bywater affirms that “all urgent naval requirements 
in the Pacific would be met if the present establishment at 
Singapore were equipped with a new battleship dock and 
additional oil tanks and magazines. If at the same time new 
docks were constructed at the principal Australian ports, the 
strategic mobility of the British fleet would be proportion- 
ally increased. All those things might be done without the 
slightest disturbance to the political situation, and while the 
total cost might be less than that of the new base at Singapore, 
the gain in security would be immeasurably greater.”'’ Each 
of these suggestions has doubtless been weighed and balanced 
by the official experts with meticulous care. Let us pray that 
not too many particles of ancient prejudice creep in as make- 
weights in either scale. 


VI 


UT as important as the strategical are the political com- 

ponents of the discussion that centers upon Singapore; 
nay, much more important, so some of us may think; and one 
might wish the virtues of the one to be more clearly apparent 
to the naked eye, if only to conceal the ugly features of the 
other. Britain, by persevering with the project, lies exposed 
to the charge of cherishing aggressive designs in the Far East. 
Defensive arrangements always connote offensive potentiali- 
ties, as Lord Chelmsford once remarked in the House of 
Lords; peaceable as our designs may be, they are obviously 
not of such sort as to inspire complete confidence in foreign 
breasts; we may place a cannon in our garden to frighten 
malefactors, but our sensitive neighbours will refuse to be 
comforted. One more barricade—they lie as thick as hail 
already—has been erected to impede the progress of disarm- 
ament: how can we talk of the necessity of limiting the load 
of armaments while in the very act of increasing them our- 
selves? How shall the cause of disarmament be served if 
Britain cuff “militarism” with one hand, and with the other 
pat “navalism” on the head? Thus not a little of the shine 
has been rubbed off the burnished armour of the British 
champion in the cause of conciliation and appeasement 
among the peoples; not a little of the moral authority of the 
Empire gone. All this for the possession of a naval base. It 
is a big price to pay. 


* Hector C. Bywater: Navies and Nations. 
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The conception of naval strategy upon which rests the 
project to erect a fortified naval base at Singapore has been 
the target of trenchant criticism, some of which I have 
essayed to set forth, criticism which on the face of it, to my 
way of thinking, is impressive enough to raise the most 
anxious doubts. The inexpedience of the project from the 
point of view of world politics is plain to see and is such as to 
raise the gravest fears. We in Australia shall be well advised, 
I think, loyal citizens of the Empire as we may be, to give 
much serious thought to Singapore before without more ado 
we acclaim the project as one that should commend itself to 
all Australians. 


The Crisis in Australia 
September, 1930-January, 1932 


By StepHEN H. Rosperts 


[! may safely be said that no previous period has been so 
fraught with momentous issues for Australia’s welfare as 
that from September, 1930, to January, 1932. Not only have 
there been economic and political crises, but the very bases on 
which the nation is organised have been questioned. There 
have always been fanatics of various dyes in Australia, but 
never before have schemes for a social revolution been a prac- 
tical issue in politics. In this last year, to the contrary, Aus- 
tralians have become inured to such startling proposals as 
repudiation, inflation, socialisation of credit, and the like. 
Pages of Marx and Lenin have been torn from their academic 
context and embodied directly in caucus and party pro- 
grammes, and endeavours have been made to transform the 
delightfully vague generalisations of Socialistic ideology into 
guides for everyday administration. So that, when an election 
was held in December, 1931, various groups appealed to the 
country on behalf of inflation and repudiation of Australia’s 
obligations abroad, in contradistinction to the older remedies 
of retrenchment and a free banking system. We have become 
accustomed to ideas that would have made us shudder a year 
ago, and we are so confused that it is difficult to summarise the 
various cross-currents. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


? FTER the boom of 1929, Australia was swept into a crisis, 
3 due to weaknesses of her own economic structure, but 
; accentuated by the general world-crisis. She was especially 
‘ affected by the collapse in the world-price of almost every raw 
q commodity, particularly wool and wheat. As a consequence, 
the artificial prosperity of many years ended in the first part 
j of 1930, because Australia had to export her primary products 
; at world-prices and because she was a debtor nation. 

A grave note of warning had been issued by Sir Otto Nie- 
meyer, an expert representative of the Bank of England, in 


The author wishes it understood that opinions, wherever expressed in this 
‘ article, are those of the writer as an individual, and not necessarily those of the 
entire Australian group of the Institute Editor. 
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September, 1930. He found a position not yet beyond contro}. 
but hampered by Australia’s undue optimism. The recent 
Conference of Premiers had agreed to balance budgets for 
1930-31, but, by the beginning of September, it was known 
that the Commonwealth deficit alone would be not less than 
£10,000,000 and that balanced budgets were impossible. 
Under these conditions, Sir Otto Niemeyer pointed out the 
significance of the rapid fall in the world price-level and held 
that Australia had not yet adjusted herself to the changing 
conditions. In particular, it was weakness to rely on the two 
Labour panaceas of increasing tariffs and rising exchange- 
rates, both of them adjuncts to the maintenance of a large basic 
wage. 

The year 1930 closed with a remarkable test of the nation’s 
character. At the end of the previous August, the Common- 
wealth Government had called for tenders to replace the 
£5,000,000 of Treasury Bills falling due on September 2, and 
had received large requests in excess of this amount. Disquiet- 
ening features, however, soon emerged, and, by the end of 
September, the return on the Commonwealth loan maturing 
in December was 9.8%. The firm stand of the Fenton-Lyons 
moderates in the Federal Parliament somewhat allayed the 
drift and augured well for the huge Conversion and Redemp- 
tion Loan which was launched in December, 1930. After 
appeals by the Acting Federal Treasurer, Mr. Lyons, bond- 
holders converted £28,000,000 at 6%—an astonishing feat 
under the psychological conditions of the moment. 


TRADE AND EXCHANGE 


‘Raperaancree-atsgetceaaces with this, the Scullin Labour govern- 
ment had concentrated efforts on reducing imports and 
somewhat remedying Australia’s very adverse trade-balance. 
The tariff-rates were largely and indiscriminately increased; 
there was much rationing; and many imported articles were 
totally prohibited. The result was a large degree of confusion, 
accompanied by a great diminution of imports. 

At the same time, a peculiar exchange-position arose. At 
the commencement of this period, the rate for telegraphic 
transfer to London had been £6-10-0 per £100. Money com- 
menced to flow out of Australia at this rate, and it was obvious 
that the disparaties between price-levels in Australia and Eng- 
land would send the rate of exchange much higher, if it were 
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allowed to fluctuate. One bank, the Bank of New South 
Wales, had argued, as early as September, 1930, that the 
“pegged” rate of £6-10-0 deprived the primary or export- 
industries of their full return. On October 10, the rate was 
raised to £8-10-0, and then the Bank of New South Wales, 
by a series of rapid changes, raised the price of £100 sterling 
to £130 Australian (January 29, 1931), thus “unpegging” the 
exchanges. This rate remained until November, 1932, when 
the Commonwealth Bank began to declare the rate week by 
week and reduced it to £125. 

The results were clear. The primary producers received a 
30% bonus on all their exports; all importers were dealt a cor- 
respondingly heavy blow; the cost of making loan-payments 
in London was increased, thus accentuating Government difhi- 
culties; and the flight of capital was made more difficult. This 
flight had been given impetus by the fears due to the rationing 
of London credits and to the turn of the Federal government 
towards inflation at the end of 1930. Now, this movement was 
checked, especially when the outlets through Fiji, New Cale- 
donia, and New Zealand were effectively blocked. 

The continued fall of world-prices and the slacker demand 
for manufactured goods continued to harm Australia’s pri- 
mary industries in 1931;' and the position drifted until the 
British Government announced, on September 20, that it was 
suspending gold payments. This helped Australia, as a debtor 
nation, although it led to many anomalies in quotations of 
Australian pounds in terms, say, of dollars or francs. 

The trade position of Australia thus improved in 1931. In 
British currency, Australian exports amounted to £76,000,000 
in the year 1930-31, plus £13,000,000 in gold-exports. Since 
imports had been reduced to £61,000,000, by the drastic meas- 
ures referred to above, Australia would have been £28,000,000 
to the good—if she had not to meet £36,000,000 of interest and 
other government-expenses in London. Nevertheless, the pros- 
pect in this regard is hopeful,* because the low level of 
imports combines with the growing primary exports and the 
fall in the value of sterling to maintain a satisfactory trade- 
balance for Australia. Moreover, Australians have been 
forced to realise how greatly the country depends on the 


"Compare 1929-30, wool 10.5d, wheat 4s 5d per bushel: 1930-31, wool 8.7d, wheat, 
2s 62d. 
* Compare the boom-figures of 1926-27: Imports, £165,000,000; exports, £144,000,000. 
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export-industries, and thus have come to consider the problem 
of costs of production from a newer angle than the old insular 
one of “cost of living” alone. 


POLITICAL TRANSFORMATIONS 


pMPORTANT political developments have accompanied 

these economic changes. More consideration came to be 
paid to the political aspect after the New South Wales elec- 
tions of December, 1930. These had returned John Thomas 
Lang and extreme Labour to power—hitherto the stormiest 
element in Australian politics. The Senior State now had a 
ministry with a clear majority pledged to a policy of repudia- 
tion of loan-obligations and to violent attacks on the existing 
economic structure. 

The Federal Parliament met directly afterwards, with the 
feeling that New South Wales had been something of an indi- 
cator. The Labour Prime Minister, Mr. J. H. Scullin, had 
started with a majority over all other parties in the House of 
Representatives. But, since he had the support of only 7 out 
of 36 members of the Senate, a deadlock was soon reached. 
The upper House rejected the government’s proposals to alter 
the Federal constitution and the Wheat Marketing Bill, and 
it very drastically amended the Arbitration Bill. In each of 
these cases, the Prime Minister, not wanting a double dissolu- 
tion, gave in. 

A new crisis.occurred over the resignation of the Federal 
Treasurer, Mr. E. G. Theodore. An ex-judge of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales had reported very gravely on the 
purchase of certain Mungana mining leases by a former 
Labour government in Queensland (July 5, 1930). Theodore’s 
name, as Treasurer of the State at the time, was particularly 
mentioned. He therefore resigned from office, and the Prime 
Minister carried through his budget before leaving for the 
Imperial Conference in London. 

Despite a general drift, Australia tacitly agreed to await 
the Prime Minister’s return before any grave changes were 
attempted. In the meantime, Messrs. J. E. Fenton and 
J. Lyons, the acting Prime Minister and Treasurer, rose in 
esteem for their moderation and for their successful flotation 
of the Conversion Loan. On his return, Scullin had an oppor- 
tunity rarely vouchsafed to a politician—that of rallying the 
moderates of all sections by a frank statement of Australia’s 
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difficulties and by appealing for a resolute policy in facing 
them. Instead, he dallied and appeared to subordinate State 
to party, and party to caucus. Finally, he repeated his apothe- 
osis of party and took his stand on the maintenance of wages 
and “the release of credits,’ an ominous phrase meaning that 
inflation which he had so strongly resisted in London. 
Ironically enough, this split the party for which he was 
sacrificing everything. The Prime Minister recalled Theodore 
to the Treasury, but his Mungana record and Mr. Lyons’s 
credit combined to make him largely powerless. After mature 
consideration, Fenton and Lyons left the ministry. A second 
split soon came, due to the growing influence or notoriety of 
Mr. Lang, secure in New South Wales with his 55 votes. He 
won over the extremists of the left wing of the Federal min- 
istry, and a group of dissidents, led by J. A. Beasley, left it. 


HE rise of “the Lang Plan” was probably the outstanding 
feature of these months. Lang had taken advantage of the 

Loan Agreement, by which, inter alia, the Commonwealth 
appeared to guarantee the interest on State loans, to leave the 
payment of his State’s interest fall on the Commonwealth 

Bank. Refusing to attend meetings of the Loan Council, he 

offered it the alternative of paying his interest for him or 
allowing him to default. ‘““Repudiate and be damned!” a Fed- 

eral Minister said, speaking more truly of cause and effect 

than he knew! Lang also administered recklessly. He restored 

a 44-hours’ week, with wages for 48 hours, on the State rail- 

ways. He promised the civil servants the restoration of their 

former wages. Finally, he refused outright to pay the interest 

due to British loan-holders on April 1, 1931 (although paying 

the American on the same day), and introduced a bill to 

reduce the rates of interest allowed in his State. He proposed 

to reduce the maximum salary in the civil service to £500 a 

q year and to tax all other salaries over that amount to the extent 
q of 5 shillings in the pound. When the Legislative Council 
4 (the upper chamber) and the Governor stood out against him, 
he tried to abolish the one and spoke of recalling the other. 

His credit reached its nadir when the Government Savings 

Bank of New South Wales, in which practically every frugal 

j working-man in his State had savings, was compelled to close 
3 its doors.* Democracy in New South Wales had clearly 


* Liabilities at June 30, 1930, exceeded £100,000,000. Recently reopened through 
merger with the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 
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resulted in a Lang dictatorship, with unbalanced schemes of 
economic and social transformation. To him, repudiation was 
not a regrettable necessity, but a fixed intention; and such 
matters as the Federal constitution, honour of contracts, and 
political morality did not seem to count. A reckless unemploy- 
ment-relief combined with other extravagances to give his 
State an estimated deficit of £9,370,000 in January, 1932 
more than the Commonwealth and all of the other States 
together. 

Meantime, dissensions commenced in New South Wales 
which were to affect the Labour party throughout Australia 
and which were to be largely responsible for the Federal elec- 
tions of December 19, 1931. The local position led to intrigues 
within the Labour Party and to movements of moderates out- 


side the party. 


ITHERTO, relations between the Federal A. L. P. (Aus- 
“ * tralian Labour Party) and the State branches, if not 
always harmonious, had at least meant codperation against 
outsiders. There had been one loosely defined organisation, 
the parts and the whole keeping freedom by restricting them- 
selves to separate fields. Lang, however, adopted a definitely 
defiant attitude, and his State branch claimed supremacy over 
the Federal organisation. The State executive defied Scullin 
by supporting a repudiationist in the East Sydney by-election 
and called on all Federal members in New South Wales to 
avow their allegiance to itself and not to Scullin’s Federal 
body, as heretofore. Thus, in New South Wales, the Labour 
Party divided into two bitterly opposed sections, and these 
dissensions soon aroused wider repercussions. 

The entire Australian Labour movement disintegrated into 
various elements, according to the degree of extremism each 
possessed. On the extreme right were Fenton and Lyons, 
betrayed (they argued) by the Prime Minister; in the centre 
stood Scullin and his last hope, Theodore; to the left were 
Beasley and the “Lang Planners” (the repudiationists) ; while, 
basking in the extremity of this world of pipe-dreams, lived 
Mr. Lazzarini, who would punish any drawer of a cheque 
with prison for up to fourteen years! At that moment, the 
Labour Party met its doom. Disunion appeared everywhere. 
The A. L. P. was too moderate for Lang and his State execu- 
tive; while the A. W. U. (Amalgamated Workers Union), the 
most solid of the Labour organisations in its history and train- 
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ing ground, deemed the A. L. P. (at least the New South 
Wales portion) too extreme. The A. W. U., with its news- 
papers, could perchance have led the movement back to mod- 
eration, because it opposed a general strike and accepted a 
10% wages-reduction; but election-preparations soon cried 
down the voices of the moderates. These internal dissensions 
were clearly revealed by the 1931 Easter Conference of the 
A. L. P. in Sydney, a gathering which enlarged the hold of 
the extremists. 

Such cleavages had made the position of the Federal Min- 
istry impossible. The Scullin government depended for its 
life on the vote of the Beasley rebels. It therefore pressed on 
with the hopeless task of inflating the currency, knowing that 
the rebels within its own ranks could choose the moment of 
its dismissal, and that the Senate was constantly standing by 
to throw out its extreme measures. Ultimately, the Prime 
Minister was out-manoeuvred and agreed to an election on 
December 19, 1931. The Labour Party went to the polls hope- 
lessly divided into two factions—Federal Labour and Lang 
Planners, each fighting the other. 


WHILE these events were taking place within the Labour 


Party, the formation of various organisations outside had 
expressed the country’s discontent with rule by an unintelli- 
gent party-machine. In Sydney, the A. F. A. (All-For-Aus- 
tralia movement) commenced by being a non-political organ- 
isation, but it encountered difficulties when it attempted to 
convert the moderate enthusiasm it aroused into a programme 
of political action. It ultimately became a new political body. 
At the same time, spectacular movements arose to establish 
new States in New England and the Riverina, but it is doubt- 
ful if further dissidence will solve the nation’s problems. Such 
movements consider local rather than national and world- 
conditions, are far too simplist in their proposed remedies, 
and their leaders are fair game for the Labour jibes at “small- 
town Cromwells.” Yet they express the countrymen’s discon- 
tent with the methods of rule adopted by the city unionists, 
and, from a wider point of view, join with the A. F. A. in 
demanding a higher code of political conduct than that of the 
existing party-organisations. In so doing, they reflect much of 
the feeling of the average Australian. In these same months, 
the larger cities saw the organisation of conservative bodies 
such as the New Guard in Sydney, pledged to come to the aid 
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of the State if menaced by Communists; but such bodies are 
flamboyant in inception and method. Labour denounces them 
as unconstitutional and “Fascist.” 

As an election became imminent, the anti-Labour forces 
began to come together. After much negotiation, a Federal] 
U. A. P. (United Australia Party) was formed. Mr. J. G. 
Latham, leader of the Nationalist Party in succession to Mr. 
S. M. Bruce, stepped aside and offered the leadership of the 
Opposition to Mr. Lyons, whose credit now stood at a high 
point in the country, both because of his successful Conversion 
Loan and because of his honest “John Bull” opposition to 
Scullin. The Country Party had its own candidates but stood 
in strong opposition to Labour. 

At basis, then, three parties fought the elections, each with 
a distinct economic programme: 

(1) “Australia must repudiate,” said the Lang Planners 
under Beasley. Their rallying cry was “Money or Human- 
ity?” Against this stood the mass of public opinion, morality, 
the lessons of history, and the dictates of prudence. 

(2) “Australia must keep up wages, and must assist her 
currency by enlarging credits,” said the Scullin-Theodore 
group. This was interpreted to mean inflation and the polli- 
tical control of banking. But such a policy would have 
harmed all save certain debtors, and most of the Australian 
economists, although they had welcomed the rise in the 
exchange-rate to make the Australian pound equal to 15 Eng- 
lish shillings, contended that inflation, once commenced, could 
not be controlled at will. The other election-cries of the fall- 
ing Ministers were “not a penny off wages” and “‘equalise the 
burdens.” 

(3) “Australia must reduce expenditure, must balance her 
budgets, must economise publicly and privately, must restore 
confidence abroad, and must not inflate or repudiate,” said the 
United Australia opposition. As a corollary, there must be 
no political interference with banking. As a whole, the land 
had to consider world-conditions and reduce her artificial 
position until it conformed to world-facts. 

The result was an overwhelming majority for the third 
programme—for the United Australia Party. The Federal 
Labour Party was reduced to insignificance. During the life- 
time of the old Parliament, its roll-call of 40 had been reduced 
to 33 by the defection of two ministers and the Lang Planners. 
Now, the elections reduced it still further to 14. Lang Labour 
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retained 4 seats. As against these forces stood the U. A. P., 
now numbering 39 members (as compared with 23 previ- 
ously) and the Country Party, with 16 members instead of 11. 
The anti-Labour elements have a clear majority of 39. Mr. 
Theodore, the Treasurer, lost his seat, whereas Mr. Bruce, the 
former Nationalist Prime Minister, was elected. The sweep- 
over was undoubtedly due to the failure of the Scullin govern- 
ment to maintain confidence or cope with unemployment; and 
it was certain that large numbers of wavering votes went to the 
conservatives through fear of the Lang programme. Labour, 
hopelessly rent within its own ranks, could only inveigh 
against the banking system and against the supposedly threat- 
ened attacks on unionism and arbitration. But nothing could 
make the people feel confidence in the Labour programme or 
in Mr. Theodore’s vague and ill-timed appeals to “put an end 
to deflation and to change the monetary policy which has 
devastated the country.” 


HE formation of a ministry was a difficult task. Mr. Lyons 

became Prime Minister and Treasurer, while Mr. Latham 
became Attorney-General. Mr. Bruce, largely owing to the 
pressure of private affairs, contented himself with the Assist- 
ant-Treasurership, but received the ranking of third in com- 
mand—an unprecedented concession to a junior Ministry. 
After troublesome negotiations, the Country Party refused to 
join the Ministry, because it was refused the key-portfolio of 
Customs. It had hoped thus to reduce tariffs so as to lessen 
the burden on the primary producers; but the U. A. P., confi- 
dent of its majority, refused to accept the outside dictation of 
any one class. 

These decisive election-results clearly reflected the feeling 
of the Australian people. Indeed, the main significance of the 
vote of December 19 was to show that the people were sound 
at heart. The lesson of the Conversion-loan sacrifices was 
repeated, and dalliance with such illusory remedies as infla- 
tion or repudiation was spurned. Since the elections, public 
opinion has learned that a political change cannot achieve 
miracles overnight, and such a change of government does not 
4 mean that immediate improvement will occur, but it is at least 
3 confident that obviously disastrous experiments will not be 
tried. In other words, the changed government is more impor- 


4 There are two Independents in the total of 75 members. 
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tant for what it will not try to do than for what it will posi- 
tively attempt. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


"THE most pressing problem remains that of public finance. 

Deficits have appeared in all the State, as well as in the 
Federal, budgets. By the end of February, 1931, Australia 
had a short-term indebtedness of £55,500,000, and the Com- 
mittee of Under-Treasurers, meeting early in that month, pre- 
dicted a combined deficit for the whole of the Australian 
budgets of not less than £15,000,000 for 1930-31, with an 
inevitable rise in 1931-32. 

As these predictions were more than realised, the govern- 
ments attempted a comprehensive solution of their difficulties 
at the Premiers’ Conference, which met from May 25 to 
June 11, 1931. Here, the famous Premiers’ Plan was evolved. 
This insisted on three basic principles: on the balancing of all 
budgets within a reasonable period; on the reduction of costs 
to conform to the new situation; and on an equality of sacrifice 
by all sections of the community. 

It was finally arranged that the deficits of the Common- 
wealth and States should be brought down to £12,220,000 ° 
for the 1931-32 period. Each State was to codperate in cer- 
tain sacrifices to effect this result. All adjustable govern- 
ment expenditure was to be reduced by 20%. The interest on 
the internal debts of the governments was to be reduced by 
22'%4% or 4 shillings 6 pence in the pound. Coincidently, 
interest-rates on mortgages, debentures, and the like were to 
be reduced by legislative enactment in the same proportion, 
and the deposits and advances of all banks were to be reduced 
to some degree. The rate of 22'2% was chosen as the general 
figure, on the report of a committee of professors of economics 
and of Under-Treasurers, because wages had fallen approxi- 
mately to that amount. 

Acts to achieve such reductions were passed by all the 
States, and also to reduce rentals to the same extent. Such 
unprecedented legislative interference with private contracts 
has produced the gravest economic and legal consequences in 
many cases and, though conforming to the principle of the 
Premiers’ Plan, appears to have been over-hastily brought 


5This was after taking into account the £4,000,000 saved Australia by the 
Hoover moratorium. 
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about. Certainly, the application of such a general principle 
has not, in practice, resulted in any equality of sacrifice, 
because the most unexpected anomalies have been revealed. 
The great Conversion Loan, to reduce interest-returns by 
2214%, was launched under most disquieting conditions. The 
failure of the Government Savings Bank in New South Wales 
still undermined confidence; the Lang Government had 
defaulted in its payments to Great Britain; the Premiers’ Plan 
seemed unduly slow in coming into effect; and mistrust was 
felt of the Treasurer, Mr. Theodore, who, undeterred by the 
rejection of his Fiduciary Note Issue Bill by the Senate, was 
still advocating a form of inflation. Under these conditions, 
the public were asked to convert £558,000,000 into new loans 
of 7 to 30 years currency, all bearing 224% less interest. Of 
this huge amount for a small population like Australia’s, 97% 
was voluntarily converted,® and dissent was expressed respect- 
ing only 3% or £16,655,000. Later in 1931, a Bill was passed 
to compulsorily convert the holdings of dissentient bondhold- 
ers, on the ground that such an insignificant minority should 
not be allowed to take advantage of the sacrifices of the major- 
ity. What the converters sacrificed may be seen from the fol- 
lowing facts, namely that fears of inflation soon afterwards 
drove down the value of £100 bonds to £76 in the open mar- 
ket, and that, owing to ingenious actuarial calculations regard- 
ing redemption, the immediate loss to the bondholders 
exceeded 221%4%. Later, when an election was promised and 
the fall of the Scullin government approached, bonds rose 
to £90, the year closing with them at the average figure of 
more than £92. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


"THE gravest difficulty in the way of carrying out the Pre- 
a miers’ Plan was the growing degree of unemployment. As 
unemployment grew, government expenditure to relieve it 
increased. This astounding expenditure (for a population of 
6% millions) was £1,560,000 in 1929-30; £8,170,000 in 
1930-31; and £12,220,000 (partly an official estimate) in 
1931-32. Special taxes to meet it (the highest being | shilling 
in the pound in New South Wales) increased from 
£500,000 to over £10,000,000 in the same period. Such 
growing costs afford an almost insuperable obstacle in the way 


* Although under threat of a special tax of 25% on interest paid to dissenters. 
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of rehabilitation, and, many argue, the matter is made increas. 

ingly difficult by the psychological changes brought about by 
wholesale acceptance of “a dole.” Unemployment now 
reaches the figure of 28%, almost four times the normal 
amount. 

With this is bound up the vexed question of the remunera- 
tion of those still employed. It would appear plain that the 
Premiers’ Plan of equal sacrifice has not been fully carried 
out in this connection. Politics and economics have always 
been mixed in Australia on this point, and everything has been 
sacrificed to a fetish entitled “the standard of living.” Aus- 
tralia has had a Federal basic wage, determined by an Arbi- 
tration Court applying an index number, varying with the 
price of certain commodities, to the basic Harvester standard 
of 1907, and adding to it “the Powers 3 shillings.” What 
industries can pay, or what the country can bear as its wages- 
fund, has scarcely been considered; the theoretically-deter- 
mined wages have had to be paid. With abundant loan- 
money and soaring prices for her raw commodities, Aus- 
tralia could afford this in good years, but some readjustment 
would appear to be necessary in a crisis. The Labour Party, 
however, resolved to make wage-preservation the last of its 
ditches to be taken. 

On January 22, 1931, the Federal Arbitration Court 
refused to grant the application of certain of the State Railway 
Commissioners to vary the basic wage. After a plethora of 
bad economic reasoning from a bewildering variety of per- 
sons, the Full Bench refused a permanent alteration of the 
standard, but, as a matter of urgency, they approved a “cut” 
of 10% for one year. The Labour Prime Minister at the time 
refused to allow this, since his cry to the people was that “all 
classes must bear the sacrifices.” ‘The irony of refusing to 
reduce wages in the midst of this general sacrifice, he failed 
to see! The economists’ proposals of January, 1931, placed a 
general reduction of wages in the forefront of their schemes 
for rehabilitation, but the fear ‘of the political repercussions 
of any reduction proved a grave obstacle. Finally, all workers 
under Federal awards had reductions, and the degree of their 
losses since 1926 was taken into account, as we have seen, in 
fixing the standard for general reductions on interest-charges. 
Usually, Federal awards are now 28% below those of 1929. 
But such awards could not affect the majority of the wage- 
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earners, who come under the arbitration-systems of the several 
States; and consequently the workers of Queensland, Western 
Australia, and especially New South Wales, found themselves 
in a privileged position. For instance, the New South Wales 
labourer receives a basic wage of £4-2-6 (plus child-endow- 
ment) for 44 hours’ work, a reduction of only 2/6 in the last 
; two and a half years, despite the fall in the cost of living in the 
q interim. ‘Thus, many of the labouring classes remain outside 
of the general sacrifices, especially in New South Wales. It 
has been estimated that the reduction of wages, over the whole 
range of those employed in Australia, has been 14% since the 
beginning of the crisis. 


THE PRESENT DILEMMA 


pae above-mentioned causes—the low prices in the pri- 

mary industries, the decline of internal purchasing-power, 
and extraordinary expenditure to relieve unemployment— 
continued throughout 1931, and made it evident that the pro- 
gram of the Premiers’ Plan in June could not be rigidly 
adhered to. Such palliatives as the 30% exchange-premium 
and the Hoover debt-remissions could not alter the basic sit- 
uation, and the new Lyons Ministry was confronted by a most 
serious position. 

Largely owing to the expenditure of New South Wales, 
the deficit of £12,220,000 allowed by the Premiers’ Plan had 
swollen to over £18,000,000. Of this total, £9,370,000 was 
due to the Lang government. To deal with this situation, 
important meetings of the Federal Loan Council and the 
Premiers’ Conference * were convened in Melbourne on Jan- 
uary 28, 1932, the first meeting since the elections, and an 
occasion for a statement of the new Ministry’s considered pol- 
icy. The forceful presentation in the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment to the Conference makes it clear that the present situa- 
tion, though serious, is now clearly understood. 

Summarised, the position is this. The budgets have a 
deficit of over £18,000,000, and returns of taxation are 
: dwindling. London interest-payments need £36,000,000 a 
a year,* and floating indebtedness is nearly £79,000,000. Unem- 
ployment is at least 28% and demands ever-increasing expen- 


gi * These Bodies are practically identical in personnel. 
oY *Provision has also to be made for the next loan falling due in London— 
Be £13,000,000 on November 1, 1932. 
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diture. The national dividend has declined by at least a third 
since 1929,° and must fall further, because of the internal sit. 
uation and the general level of world-prices. Taken together, 
these problems are well-nigh insoluble, apart from the 
obstructionist tactics of the Lang Government. 

It is obvious that two essentials are needed for any real 
recovery. Australia must get her house in order by balancing 
budgets and by adjusting her conditions to the new state of 
affairs; and the external price-level must rise. Without the 
latter, no aid can come to a country which is a debtor nation 
and which gets 67.9% of its wealth from primary production 
(96.1% of which is exported and depends on world conditions 
for its return).’® In grave neglect of these facts, an attempt 
has been made to build up a national economy mainly on a 
manufacturing basis and to maintain an artificial standard of 
living. Australia is now realising these basic facts, especially 
with the feeling that the change of government is not in itself 
a solvent of economic problems. 


® £645,000,000 in 1928-29; £450,000,000 in 1931-32. 

” These figures are for the 10 years from 1919 to 1929. Two vital passages in the 
Lyons’ statement of January 28 express these arguments. “It is becoming more and 
more clear that balancing the budgets, important as it is, will not, by itself, restore a 
condition of prosperity in Australia. Only by full restoration of our exporting indus- 
tries can internal purchasing power be re-established, leading to the employment of 
the workless and to renewed progress. Sustained export activity, moreover, is vital to 
the credit of Australia and the discharge of our committments overseas.” And again, 
“Unless some concerted action is taken to raise world price-levels, it is difficult to 
see how a general improvement can be brought about. Such action must be of an 
international character, and no individual nation can, by its own unaided efforts, 
bring about the desired general end.” 

Useful collections of documents on the crisis are published in two series by Pro- 
fessors Shann and Copland, (Angus and Robertson, Sydney). 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


bs rn the end of 1931 the long-agitated issue of Philip- 
pines independence has reached what experts term the 
most acute stage of its history. Unrest in the Islands during 
the autumn and early winter was regarded by observers on 
the spot as grounded in certain abuses which had rendered the 
simple peasantry an easy prey to agitators of various types. 
The result was a certain amount of mob violence, in some 
cases tribal in nature and in other cases representative of 
workers’ groups but usually of a character quite different 
from the traditional agitation for freedom. The leaders of 
the various so-called subversive societies scattered throughout 
the Islands were labelled with the convenient term Commu- 
nist, and not much was known of their activities, although 
their quasi success among the peasants was regarded at least 
by certain observers as an indication of “illness”” somewhere 
within the body politic—or economic. 

A visit was made to the Philippines in late 1930 by Patrick 
J. Hurley, Secretary of War for the United States, following 
several senatorial visits. His report to President Hoover on 
January 4 did not favor the granting of early independence. 
During this time the question was being widely discussed in 
and out of Washington, in view of the several angles of the 
Philippine question—independence, exclusion, tariff opera- 
tion—which were certain to be hotly debated during the Con- 
gressional sessions. Even at this period it was freely forecast 
that the Administration would oppose the early severing of 
the political bonds holding the Islands to America. 

On January 9 Governor General Dwight F. Davis ten- 
dered his resignation to President Hoover, who accepted it 
with regret and at once sent to the Senate the name of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr. as his proposed successor. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
appointment was confirmed and he proceeded to Manila, 
arriving there amidst a great popular demonstration on Feb- 
ruary 29. 

On January 18 the first of this year’s crop of Philippines 
independence bills was introduced into the Senate at Wash- 
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ington by Senator Vandenberg. Its chief provisions were for 
complete independence within 20 years, the interim applica- 
tion of a mutual scale of tariffs at graduating rates of |()° 
and upward of the rates at present existing, and the operation 
of a graduated Filipino immigration quota starting upon a 
basis of 10% below the 1931 immigration figures and 
approaching an undetermined minimum. Meantime members 
of the Philippines Commission to the United States were busy 
presenting their case to Congress on behalf of complete inde- 
pendence, and, in the practical field, drafting amendments to 
the several Philippines bills already under consideration by 
the Insular Affairs Committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Commission went on record as not op- 
posing a suggested immigration quota of 100 if a definite date 
for independence were fixed, but as firmly objecting to a 
qualification providing for a plebescite on independence at 
some removed date. 

During Congressional hearings on Philippines indepen- 
dence, immigration, tariff and other bills, the old Japanese 
bugaboo came to the fore again, with somewhat more force 
at this particular time than in many years past. The President 
of the Manila Electric Railway warned of threatened Japa- 
nese encroachment, basing his argument upon present military 
manoeuvers, upon the existence of Japan’s airport base in 
South Formosa and upon Japan’s lack of tropical products 
which the Philippines could supply. In view of all this, inde- 
pendence should not be contemplated for at least 30 years, he 
believed. This testimony gave rise to a lively discussion. 

During these hearings several Senators favored the ignor- 
ing of all military and economic considerations and the imme- 
diate redemption of America’s pledge to the Filipinos by 
fixing an early date for the consummation of independence. 
Chambers of Commerce representatives largely warned 
against “precipitate action.” Representatives of organized 
labor favored independence and the protection of American 
labor by complete immigration exclusion. Spokesmen for the 
Hawaii Sugar Planters petitioned for the exemption of 
Hawaii from any act of immigration restriction. Filipinos, it 
was said, were usefully and satisfactorily employed in the 
Hawaiian sugar industry. At the same time newspapers in 
Hawaii were reporting the Islands’ first acute unemployment 
situation during the current depression, created by the growth 
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of an unemployed Filipino colony which had already reached 
the alarming proportions of 1,500 men in the environs of 
Honolulu.* 

Secretary Hurley, in addressing the House Committee on 
February 10 on behalf of the Administration, stated that 
immediate freeing of the Philippines would only increase the 
present chaotic condition of the world, particularly of the 
Far East, and that such a step taken at this time, before 
greater progress had been made in the Islands ‘toward eco- ' 
nomic stability and self-government, would result in “eco- 
nomic chaos, social anarchy and political revolution,” and 
leave the Islands “helpless against invasion.” He praised the 
policy of the United States in the Philippines as represent- 
ing a “new conception” in colonial administration, which had 
endeavored to plant “ideas which would fructify and finally 
perpetuate a system of government of which the United States 
is the great exponent.” 

To the substance of Secretary Hurley’s statement the Phil- 
ippines Commission in Washington made a sweeping denial, 
attacking vigorously the insinuations of Filipino incompe- 
tence, the injustice of economic severance without independ- 
ence, and the fallacy of the so-called “menace” presented by 
the present situation in the Orient. “An immediate and defi- 
nite settlement of the question of independence would 
strengthen the position of America in the Far East,” Filipino 
spokesmen maintained. 

On February 26 the Senate Territories Committee reported 
favorably a bill designed to give independence within 19 
years. The next day the House Insular Affairs Committee 
reported favorably on a bill granting independence within five 
years. Before the middle of March many detailed changes 
had taken place in both bills, but no attempt at harmonization 
had as yet been made. The final outcome could not be pre- 
dicted, but a vote is expected in April. 


PROGRESS "TOWARD DISARMAMENT 


r "THE above is probably a somewhat euphemistic title. It 
4 “might perhaps better be “The Disarmament Conference 
in Progress.” So far as the news is concerned the Disarma- 


*A Filipino Unemployment Parade, originally sanctioned, was called off by the 
Honolulu Board of Supervisors of March 16 at the request of the resident Philippines 
Trade Commissioner, who feared possible trouble. 
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ment Conference, during its month and a half of existence. 
has definitely been relegated to the background, the front page 
space which its vital importance seemed destined to command 
having been taken up by the lurid news of an entirely opposite 
character from the opposite side of the earth—Shanghai. 

The effect of that same lurid news has unmistakably played 
a large part in preventing the “progress of the Disarmament 
Conference” from being synonymous with “progress toward 
disarmament.” Embarrassed by the somewhat supine, or at 
least futile, attitudes of their home governments toward the 
development of the war in the East, disarmament delegates 
(among whom are those from China and Japan) were scarcely 
in a position to speak or act vigorously on practical disarma- 
ment measures. They have utilized conference time chiefly 
for the purpose of restating their several national attitudes, 
all previously made quite clear at the preliminary confer- 
ences. To this program has been added some attention given 
to the so-called “humanization of warfare,” which means the 
regulation and in some cases attempted elimination of certain 
more objectionable or unpleasant methods of dealing out 
death to the enemy, as, for instance, lethal gas, disease epi- 
demics, wholesale bombing from the air—it being considered 
more desirable and humane, not to speak of gallant, to follow 
the old-fashioned methods, tried and trusty, of blowing fellow 
humans to bits at the end of a gun or tearing out their vitals 
with the bright bayonet. The argument that since death to the 
largest number is the undisputed objective of warfare, the 
modern, more rapid and wholesale method is preferable, 
seems not to appeal to the determined humanizer. Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Great Britain, the United States and some of 
the smaller nations have recorded their opposition to unhu- 
mane instruments, but exactly what progress has been made 
toward their abolition has not yet been made public. 

Of the several positive proposals for practical steps on the 
road to disarmament, perhaps ,two have received the most 
widespread and extremely controversial attention in the opin- 
ion-periodicals of the world. These were the Russian plan for 
total disarmament (in other words the unequivocal carrying 
out of the meaning of that anomalous and much-abused term) ; 
and the French plan for an international police force, which 
bears out the oft-stated French demand for absolute guaran- 
tees of security as a basis for arms reduction. 
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In some details the two plans, so divergent in source and 
in conception, have a certain similarity. The Russian proposal 
is based on the existence of a police force, established, for pur- 
poses of defense, within each nation, and involves the aboli- 
tion alike of all weapons over and above the needs of a police 
force, and of the very distinction between the terms “defen- 
sive” and “offensive” in characterizing armament. The French 
plan envisages the police force, however, as being interna- 
tional in composition and to be placed at the direction of the 
League of Nations. Neither proposal won any enthusiasm in 
the conference, although both have been widely debated 
outside. 

The German proposal comprised a scheme worked out in 
harmony with her well-established contention that “disarma- 
ment” as conceived by the idealistic framers of the League 
covenant can only mean equality of armament and equality of 
security, a desirable condition which Germany is far from 
enjoying at present. The new proposal is novel in calling for 
the abolition of conscription, of all frontier fortresses, of mili- 
tary aviation, and of all naval bases “on natural waterways.” 

There was nothing new in the American “plan” as sub- 
mitted by Ambassador Gibson. The United States perhaps 
went a little further than it had previously indicated its will- 
ingness to go in giving consideration to the proposals for 
budgetary limitation, but in the main the plan was based on 
an acceptance of the draft treaty as a starting point. It advo- 
cated the prolongation of the London naval agreements. 

In rejecting the French demand for security, the Italian 
delegate, Foreign Minister Grandi, affirmed Italy’s belief 
that the opposite of the French thesis is the true one, namely: 
“Without disarmament there can be no security.” There were 
various specific proposals made. 

The ten specific subdivisions of the Japanese plan involved 
mainly technical points having to do with reduction in the 
several categories of armament, rather than any sweeping 
proposal. One suggestion for international interdiction was 
particularly played up by the news journals of the world as 
being significant at this time—namely, prohibition of the 
aerial bombardment of civilian populations. 

The British proposals were substantially those submitted 
to the Preparatory Commission which framed the draft treaty. 

It is not sought to give the impression that because little 
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that is new has transpired therefore no work is being done at 
Geneva. The task of harmonizing hundreds of unrelated and 
often conflicting proposals is a long and arduous one, and 
probably months more must elapse before order can come 
out of the chaos or anything like a workable treaty begin 
to emerge. As this process goes on we hope to be able to pub. 
lish from time to time further “Notes on Progress” by a 
European correspondent. Meanwhile, under all the circum. 
stances, it may be considered a triumph if the conference can 
be prevented from adjourning and dispersing in unmitigated 
discouragement. 


THE SINO-JAPANESE CRISIS 


A month has gone by since the progress of the Shanghai hos- 

tilities was last recorded in these pages, and while at the 
moment an armed truce exists in and around Shanghai, it is 
felt by observers on the ground to be a truce heavily pregnant 
with further disaster. It came about, moreover, only after ten 
days of the fiercest and most devastating battle engagement the 
world has known since the Armistice silenced the big guns on 
the European battle front in 1918. During those ten days 
which followed February 20 the Chinese resisted the terrific 
onslaught of Japanese air, land and sea forces, men and 
machines, along a ragged front from the Woosung Forts to 
Shanghai. At the end of that time the Chinese forces are 
reported to have executed an orderly, planned withdrawal to 
a more advantageous position of defence and there entrenched 
themselves. Japanese troops re-entered the devastated Chapei 
area in their wake. 

In the meantime the League of Nations as an organized 
world body and the Powers severally had made repeated 
efforts to stay the hostilities, without much apparent avail. In 
how far the present truce is traceable to those outside efforts 
and how far to the Chinese and Japanese leaders themselves 
it is difficult to say. A strong resolution demanding immediate 
cessation of fighting around Shanghai was passed by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, which was convened to 
consider the situation, and truce proposals were forwarded to 
both parties to the conflict. Japanese truce demands, however, 
exceeded the provisions named by the League, and were held 
unacceptable to China. And even after earlier Japanese 
demands for the withdrawal of Chinese troops had been 
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largely fulfilled by the general retreat, the Japanese military 
commanders, though professedly anxious for peace, did not 
avail themselves of the opportunity to cease hostilities. The 
Japanese claim was that the Chinese forces had not actually 
ceased fighting. The Chinese counterclaim was that the Jap- 
anese forces were constantly provoking sporadic skirmishing 
and that railways and interior strongholds were menaced by 
their (the Japanese) positions (e.g. the bombing of the air 
field at Hungjao). By means of claim and counterclaim 
the warfare went steadily forward at various points, although 
nominally the main fronts were quiet. And the landing of 
reinforcements of men and materials from Japan has been 
uninterrupted. How much longer such an anomalous “truce” 
can continue is an interesting question. 

The chronology which follows picks out only the high 
lights of the past month, chiefly its international implications, 


and does not claim to be a detailed day-to-day record of the 

fighting. 

Feb.20—League Council convokes Special Assembly of League of Nations to convene 
March 3 to deal with the Far Eastern situation. 

Feb. 21—Major offensive continues along Woosung-Shanghai front. 

Feb.23—Japan’s official reply to latest League plea for peace at Shanghai asserts 
Japanese there only in self-defense following Chinese attack; that China 
cannot be considered an “organized people” in the sense of the League cove- 
nant; that League intervention should be directed to China, not Japan. 

War Minister Araki issues public statement denying Japanese intention to 
remain permanently in Shanghai; army will remain only so long as foe con- 
tinues to be a menace. In North Manchuria, nothing to justify Soviet fears, 
he said. Further operations might, however, be necessary in that region 
if “bandits” menace the existence of the new state of Ankuo. 

Nationalist Government of China makes formal announcement to Powers 
concerning illegality of new Manchurian State. 

Feb.24—Japanese reinforcements speed to Shanghai to double number of effectives 
engaged there. 

United States Secretary of State Stimson issues forceful statement remind- 
ing Japan that she has violated solemn treaties and Great Britain that she, too, 
is a signatory to the pact guaranteeing the “Open Door” in Asia; inviting 
world coéperation toward ending the warfare, and urging other nations not 
to recognize any “rights” which Japan may forcibly gain by her military 
manoeuvres. 

Japan encounters so-called “rebel” activities in Manchuria. Three towns 
along C. E. R. seized by Chinese. 

Mukden dispatch announces that the new state is to be “nominally a 
republic for the time being,” with Henry Pu Yi as “provisional Chief 
Executive.” 

Feb.25—Mayor Wu of Shanghai warns International Settlement that Chinese forces 
feel justified in shelling those sections adjacent to the Japanese consulate, 
which continued to be used as the headquarters of the invasion and the anchor- 
ing spot for Admiral Nomura’s flagship. 

Japan denies all statements and implications in Stimson letter. Tokyo 
newspapers indicate hostile resentment. 

Soviet army reported massing on Siberian frontier. 

Japanese press indicates alarm over world attitudes, over reports of neu- 
tral observers sent abroad from Shanghai, and over widespread threats of 
economic boycott being considered by individual nations and by the League. 
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Feb. 26—Moscow dispatch reports government demand that Japan explain troop move- 
ments in North Manchuria and alleged incitement of “White” Russian actiy}- 
ties there. 

_ Tokyo dispatch reports bankers’ warning to army chiefs of increasing 

difficulties in financing protracted operations. 

Feb.27—Delegate Sato presents to League Council a proposal to settle Shanghai con- 
flict by establishing a neutral zone around city for combined military occupa- 
tion of the Powers. ‘ 

Tokyo dispatch announces issuance of a proposal through Minister Shige- 
mitsu at Shanghai and Ambassador Matsudaira at Geneva, to facilitate 
cessation of hostilities. Withdrawal by Chinese troops from a radius twenty 
kilometers wide around Shanghai was specified as an accomplished prerequi- 
site to the cessation of the Japanese offensive. 

Fresh Japanese troops land in Shanghai and battle front rages unceasingly, 

Koreans reported to be joining Chinese armies in Manchuria. 

Feb.28—Moscow dispatch announces permission to Japan for troop movement by 
C. E. R. “in limited numbers,” and with Hailin as the easternmost objective. 

League Commission of Inquiry arrives in Tokyo. 

U. S. Government warns against agitation for anti-Japanese economic 
boycott. 

Peiping Leader, English-language daily, reported closed down for “insult- 
ing” editorials on Japan. Tokyo dispatches describe action as voluntary on 
part of Chang Hsueh-liang, carrying a personal apology to Japanese legation. 

Feb.29—Preliminary peace negotiations between Japanese and Chinese leaders under 
way aboard British flagship, Consul General Murai and Yosuke Matsuoka 
(former vice-president, South Manchuria Railway) representing Japan, 
former Foreign Minister Wellington Koo and a high staff general represent- 
ing China. Mutual withdrawal proposed as truce basis. 

League Council submits peace plan involving (1) an immediate confer- 
ence in Shanghai, (2) declaration of no territorial designs on part of Japan 
and of integrity of foreign settlements on part of China, as a basis; (3) com- 
plete cessation of hostilities as preliminary, with assistance of local represen- 
tatives of neutral powers. 

Japanese and Chinese League delegates approve subject to government 
sanction. 

United States backs League proposals. 

Mar. 1—Possibilities for Shanghai peace parleys reported dark, due to Japanese in- 
sistence on permanent destruction of Woosung fortifications and complete 
Chinese intractability in this connection. 

Mukden—‘“Foundation of the independent republic of Ankuo (country of 
peace) was formally proclaimed today.” 

Mar. 2—General Tamon sends expeditions into Hailin district of north Manchuria 
because of “continuing depredations of Chinese rebels.” 

Shanghai—Chinese evacuate positions on all fronts; Japanese close in and 
occupy all positions, heavily bombing retreating Chinese forces, and shelling 
Chapei sector preparatory to complete occupation. 

Mar. 3—Japan claims sweeping victory. China claims advantage due to orderly 
planned retreat to stronger prepared positions. 

Tokyo—Government announces Japanese forces will be withdrawn inside 
12%4-mile zone around Shanghai whenever commanders are convinced that 
Chinese plan no renewed hostilities. 

Nanking—Government notifies Assembly of League of Nations at Geneva 
that her forces have been instructed to cease hostilities unless attacked, this 
to make possible the opening of preliminary negotiations for peace. 

Mar. 4—Japan announces Woosung forts taken. Fighting resumed on Nanziang front, 
each side blaming other. 

Geneva—League Assembly acts on receipt of above reports. Unanimous 
resolution demands withdrawal of Japanese forces and calls on both govern- 
ments to make effective their pledges of cessation of warfare. 

Moscow—Government admits strengthening military forces on Man- 
churian frontiers as a precautionary measure, declaring possession of evidence 

that Japan intended seizing Soviet ports. 
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Mar. 5—Shanghai—Hope of peace dwindles as truce conference aboard British flag- 
ship postponed. Japanese charge Chinese delay truce in order to discredit 
Japan. Chinese charge Japanese are pushing toward Nanking; reject truce 
proposals and refuse to confer until Japan fulfills agreement to withdraw 
troops. 

Mar. 7—Additional Japanese reinforcements arrive. Chinese remove government 
from Nanking, fearing attack. Despite peace efforts of neutral Powers, mili- 
tary operations continue on wide scale. New major engagement feared as 
result of heavy preparations along Japanese lines which completely isolate 
Shanghai area from rest of China. 

Mar. 8—Moscow—Natioral organizations issue appeal to world proletariat for defense 
of Soviets against Japanese preparations for attack; demand immediate 
Japanese evacuation of Manchuria and Shanghai. 

Tokyo—Government denies rumor of intended ‘“Government-General” 
for Manchuria. 

Mar. 9—Nanking—National defense plan submitted to nation by Chinese government, 
including proposals for new foreign policy. 

Changchun—Henry Pu Yi inaugurated as dictator of “new Manchurian 
State.” Toyko press recognizes likelihood that “Powers may not readily 
recognize.” Nanking officially brands new régime as “rebel.” 

Mar. 10—New Japanese truce proposals submitted to China as additional troops land 
and both sides prepare attack. 

Mar. 11—Geneva—League Assembly adopts resolution affirming principle that treaties 
made or rights acquired by means contrary to provisions of Covenant will 
not be recognized. A program of settlement was approved creating a com- 
mittee of 19 to supervise withdrawal of troops. America concurs. 

Moscow—Widespread rebel movement against Pu Yi’s government re- 
ported, first outburst occurring in Chinese garrison at Sakhalien. 

Mar. 12—Tokyo dispatches assert that recent League resolution has no “legal restrain- 
ing effect” upon Japan since her delegate at Geneva abstained from voting. 

Mar. 14—League’s Manchurian Commission arrives Shanghai. 

Harbin dispatches report Japanese plane crossed Siberian border and was 
forced down by Soviet planes; anti-Japanese riots at Manchuli; Japanese 
troops ordered to frontier to “restore order’; large-scale Chinese rebel 
movement against new state of “Ankuo” reported converging on Mukden. 

Mar. 16—Tentative Sino-Japanese agreement on terms for armistice negotiations 

reported. 


Reflections 


EpIToRIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


Boycott Means Force 
From the New York Herald Tribune, January, 30, 1932 


Some of the opponents of war as an instrument of national policy, includ- 
ing those whose opposition is based on extreme pacifistic principles, have been 
lightly suggesting the use of the boycott enforced by governmental action as 
if it were a weapon to which no objection could be made on pacifistic grounds, 
It is unfortunately true that neither war nor economic coercion has yet been 
eliminated as an instrument of national policy, as recent events have so 
unhappily shown. It would be well, however, if all advocates of peaceful 
measures for the adjustment of international differences would realize that the 
basis of such advocacy is the principle that reason and not force should deter- 
mine the relations of countries to each other. If this principle is accepted, as 
we all wish it to be, it will be recognized that the use of the boycott, officially 
enforced, is just as much an appeal to force as the employment of armies 
and navies. 

That circumstances may make either boycott or war, or both, inevitable 
may be true, but the point I wish to make is that the one as much as the 
other is an appeal to force and that its results in terms of human suffering 
may be equally severe. It is quite conceivable that the immediate damage 
done by a naval bombardment of Osaka would have less serious economic 
consequences with resultant human suffering than has been caused during 
the last five months by the anti-Japanese boycott in China. A suspension of 
trade between Japan and the United States would mean the ruin and incal- 
culable suffering of hundreds of thousands of innocent Japanese men, women 
and children dependent on the silk industry; and the loss to our cotton trade 
would mean suffering in our Southern States of the same kind, if to a less 
degree. 

That the prevention of the boycott as an instrument of national policy 
presents a much more difficult and complicated problem than the prevention 
of war must be freely admitted, especially under circumstances where it may 
be impossible to distinguish between the spontaneous abstention from buying 
by individuals and an organized boycott enforced, encouraged, or permitted 
by government. But there is no doubt ér ambiguity whatever about a boycott 
imposed by governmental action. Whether justified or not it is an appeal 
to force and nothing else; and all the considerations which are leading the 
public opinion of the world today toward the settlement of international 
differences through conference and understanding with a view to the highest 
welfare of the whole community of nations apply just as truly to economic 
coercion as to war. —JEROME D. GREENE. 
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StupENTS Bip U. S. Wirrtoraw Troops 


From the New York Times, February 22, 1932 


An appeal for the peaceful settlement of the crisis in the Far East and 
the withdrawal of American military forces in China, together with an 
assertion that the world is now in danger of a war even more disastrous than 
the last one, was issued yesterday by Ed R. Murrow, director of the National 
Student Federation of America. 

The appeal was signed by the following representatives of student youth 
organizations whose total membership was said to be about !,000,000: Mr. 
Murrow, Charles Janeway, International Student Service; D. Porter, stu- 
dent division of the Y. M. C. A.; Miss Mary Fox, League for Industrial 
Democracy; Harry Taylor, student committee for Y. M. C. A.; Walter 
Ludwig, Pioneer Youth; Charles Hurrey, Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students; Miss Caroline Zeigler, Council of Christian Asso- 
ciations, and Maurice B. Pekarzky, Avukah, American Student Zionist 
Federation. 

The appeal called upon students, youths and friends of youth to join 
forces against the rising tide of nationalism and militarism, and upon Japa- 
nese and Chinese students in this country to refrain from inflaming war 
emotions. 

It also urged the Government of the United States to withdraw Ameri- 
can citizens from the danger zones, to withhold military protection from 
American interests and property and to contribute to the early cessation of 
hostilities by pacific means only. 

The appeal also suggested an embargo on shipments of war materials 
and a refusal of credit to the countries involved. 

‘The time to stop war is before it begins,” the appeal concluded. ‘““There- 
fore, in the name of the thousands of Americans and the ten millions of other 
nationalities needlessly sacrificed in the great war; in the name of the millions 
who now suffer abject poverty and huge taxes as a result of that war; in the 
name of our generation and future generations who will suffer in case of 
another world conflict, we, as leaders of student and youth groups, solemnly 
call for every possible resistance against war on the part of the citizens and 
the government.” 

Following an address by Philip C. Nash on the Far Eastern crisis at a 
meeting of the New History Society at the Park Lane Hotel last night, the 
society adopted resolutions to be sent to all delegates to the disarmament 
conference at Geneva asking that some Power lead the way to peace by being 
the first State in the world to disarm. 


HEADLINES IN THE JAPANESE PRESS 


Collected from English-Language Papers in Tokyo, 
February and March, 1932 


Japan Times 


Fierce Attacks Made on Chapei—Chinese Launch Onslaught on Japa- 
nese but are Repulsed 

American Public is Against a War—Opinion in the United States Abhors 
Conflicts which Destroy Civilization 
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Canada-Orient Trade Declines—Exporters Forced to do Business under 
Severe Handicaps 

Leading Japanese Deplore Stand of Lord Robert Cecil—Write to Tim, 
—Truth is Stated—Feel Letter Embitters Issue and Prejudices 
Case Against Japan 

Japan Insists on China Withdrawing Its Troops First—Simultaneoys 
Movement of Forces Not Agreeable to Nippon 

27th Anniversary of Victory of Mukden to be Celebrated on Grand 
Scale March 10 

Youthful Envoys to be Sent to America—Shibuya United Young Men's 
Ass’n to Dispatch Three Men 

Unofficial Boycott Ass’n Formed—Lamont’s Daughter-in-Law Prime 
Mover in U. S. Scheme for Coercing Japan 

Manchurian State Declared Formed—lIts Aim is Peace—Maladministra 
tion of Prosperous Area is Deplored—Future is Bright 

Fighting Starts Again as Chinese Reopen Attack—Rapid Developments 
Culminate in Restoration of Order 

Viscount Ishii Dissipates Misgivings About Japan in Talk to League 
Commission. (Anyone who imagines that he sees in Nippon a 
recrudescence of militarism or a reaction against sympathy for 
League is misled.) 

China Refuses Japan’s Terms Before League Assembly—Matsudaira 
Upholds Stand—Nanking’s Representative Places Blame for 
Trouble on Tokyo 

China Routed—Nanhsiang Falls—19th Army in Full Retreat, Suffers 
10,000 Casualtiese—The Tide Turns—Sweeping Advance Made 
as Cantonese, in Debacle, Take to Heels 

Down With the 19th Army! Shout Chinese Populace as Soldiers Re- 
treat—Resentment of Public Against Cantonese Increasing—Posters 


Displayed—Prowess of Japanese is Impressed on Natives of 
Shanghai 


Nichi-Nichi 


Geneva Formally Submits Plan for Shanghai Parley—Assembly Difi- 
culty Removed—League Stand Means Death-knell of Maneouvers 
to Invoke Covenant 

Yoshizawa Memorandum Handed to Council Members—Pledges Co- 
laboration—Says Aim is to Remove Danger 

Inukai Requests League Inquirers to Rectify Wrong Done by China— 
Points Out Deplorable Chaos Existing—Lytton Promises to Strive 
for Durable Sino-Nippon Friendship 

Washington Tension Relaxed—America Expected to Approve Neutral 
Zone Plan 

Hostilities Now Cleared from Upper Hongkew 

U. S. Boycott Danger is Considered Over—Yen Exchange Rate Rises as 
Prospects in Shanghai Become Rosy 

Morning Post Hits Cecil Stand as Based on Error—Warns against Pre- 
judgement in Name of Peace 

Order to Halt Action Flashed Throughout Front—The Shanghai Drive 
is Over—The Japanese Army and Navy Headquarters at Shanghai 
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Order Respective Land, Sea and Air Forces to Cease Hostile Action 
—Fighting Has Stopped 

Nippon Victory is Changing Chinese Psychology—Mass of People Turn 
Their Wrath on Anti-Japanese Agitators—Many Even Celebrating 
Big Defeat of Their Troops 


Trans-Pacific 


Successful Drive Made Upon Bandits by Japanese Army—General 
Attack Launched on Harbin along C. E. R. Route 

Decisive Measures Viewed Inevitable in Shanghai Dispute 

Exit From League Again Considered—Pointed Out Japan Can Always 
Withdraw Representative if Council Ignores Reason 

Foreign Views Held One-Sided on China—Ambassador Forbes Declares 
U. S. Has No Excuse for Landing Troops at Shanghai (Says For- 
eign Office) 

C. E. R. Obstructions Arouse Indignation—Management Refuses Japan 
Use of Line and Orders Destruction of Bridge 

Yoshizawa Desires Chinese Retreat from Shanghai 

Japanese Boycott Unabated in China—Tide of Anti-Foreign Feeling 
Becoming Higher—Japanese Exporters Facing Serious Situation 

Bank Deposits Here Record Big Losses 

Prosperity Distant in Trade with China—Restoration of Commerce to 
Former Level to Take Time Despite Drastic Operations 

New 9-Power Pact Favored by Japan—Government Will Seek Chance 
to Suggest End of Non-Interference Policy Toward China 

Premier Forecasts Calm in Manchuria—Japan Does Not Desire Terri- 
tory Due to Expense of Policing, Inukai States 

Caution Advocated by Former Leader—Un-named Peer Holds Mistake 
in Shanghai Will Jeopardize National Existence 

Public Indifferent to Election Battle—Interest of Nation Centered in 
Events Taking Place in Shanghai and Manchuria 

Wakatsuki Severe in Election Speech—Asserts Continuance of Seiyukai 
Policy Will Ruin National Financial Structure 

New Duties Abroad to Hit Trade Here—Decisions by British and 
French Governments Will Deal Severe Blow to Japanese Exporters 

Japan is Planning Research Bureau—S. M. R. Organization Will 
Handle Question of Exploitation of Resources in Manchuria 

Japan is Extending Interests in China—Large Firms Sending Repre- 
sentatives to Manchuria for Preliminary Investigations 


Books of the Pacific 


THIS ORGANIZED WORLD 
Three Volumes on World Interrelations 


It is difficult for a reviewer to do other than follow past 
reviewers and add his meed of praise to Mr. Toynbee.’ 

Year after year this annual survey appears, a volume 
remarkable for the depth of its scholarship and the soundness 
of its judgment. One becomes increasingly impressed by the 
manner in which such a survey avoids being merely chrono- 
logical and descriptive. 

Many events during 1930 took place to challenge the inter- 
est of the historian. Mr. Toynbee has handled with keen 
mind the outstanding problems of disarmament and security; 
namely, the London Naval Conference, the convention on 
financial assistance, and the final session of the preparatory 
commission for the disarmament conference. In his analysis 
of the European situation he finds two outstanding tendencies; 
the first, a gloomy one, the drifting of Europe into two oppos- 
ing groups threatening to undermine the unity of the League, 
and the second, but more promising development, that towards 
Balkan understanding. The Balkan conference of October, 
1930, and the Greco-Turkish settlement of the same year he 
regards as outstanding achievements in a very tangled area. 

In the middle East, where Mr. Toynbee is much at home, 
there occurred the negotiations between Egypt and Great 
Britain, the outbreak in Palestine during August of 1929, 
further developments in Syria, and the signature of a treaty 
between Britain and Iraq. 

Parts four and five deal with China (rather briefly) and 
events on the American Continent, where eight. events are 
discussed. The last part of the volume, dealing with economic 
affairs, is handled by Mr. H. V. Hudson, who writes on world 
economic tendencies since the war and the unsuccessful (as 
they proved to be) conferences on concerted economic action. 
Mr. R. J. Stopford continues the study of German reparations, 
while Mr. J. Menken has a section on German economics and 
reparations. 

1 Survey of International Affairs, 1930; by Arnold J. Toynbee; 551 pp. and index 


54; issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1931; 21s net. 
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Intensive study of parts of this volume causes one to reiter- 
ate a judgment that this annual survey is indispensable for all 
serious students and teachers of modern international 
relations. 
We have an excellent new volume on world labour.? Some 
members of the International Labour Office have written in 
excellent style a clear, and at times eloquent, description of the 
work of this new instrument in international relations. The 
volume is divided into four parts. The first deals with the 
structure and functions of the organization. Here are set 
forth some problems of a constitutional nature—the problem 
of representation, for example, the difficulties in reconciling 
the demands of non-European countries with the relatively 
small number of the Governing Body; the further difficulty 
of harmonizing the growing tendency to technical conferences 
with the safeguarding of the general authority of the annual 
labour conferences; and, of course, the question of revision of 
conventions. 
The second part tells of the work done so far in approach- 
ing from an international organization viewpoint such prob- 
lems as the conditions of work, including hours, weekly rest, 
night work, industrial hygiene, prevention of accidents, social | 
insurance, labour statistics and wages; employment, including : 
vocational training, migration, and unemployment; the special \ 
needs of seamen, agricultural, professional, and salaried \ 
employees, native and colonial labour; the living conditions of 
workers, and their general rights. 
The third part of the volume attempts to estimate the 
results. The authors divide this chapter into four parts, con- 
ventions that have been widely ratified and involving serious 
legislative progress; those conventions sparsely ratified but 
having inspired also much legislation; conventions widely rat- 
ified but having had relatively slight effects, such as the con- 
vention on unemployment and weekly rest. 
The last section of the book deals with the relations 
between the International Labour Organization and the states’ 
membership and nonmembership workers’ organizations, 
employers, and social institutions such as the codperative 
movement, women’s organizations, and religious organi- 
a zations. 


*The International Labour Organization—The First Decade; Preface by Albert 
Thomas, 366 pp. and appendix; published for the International Labour Office by 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1931; 12s 6d. 
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It is a remarkably good survey, nonpropagandist in presen- 
tation but compelling attention by the standard of its writing 
and the mastery of the subject manifested in every chapter. 

The third volume is a study of the permanent expert com- 
mittees of the League of Nations as an instrument of inter- 
national government.* Mr. Greaves rightly draws attention 
to the fact that political institutions must be brought into touch 
with economic realities and that some form of international 
organizaion must evolve to take care of modern economic life. 
Both in internal and international politics, the ordinary parlia- 
ment is being modified and expert administrative officials are 
coming to play more and more an important part in gov- 
ernment. 

The first part of the book shows how the League economic, 
financial, health, intellectual coéperation, communications 
and transit committees are in many cases, through relatively 
informal methods, modifying the political sovereignty of 
nations. The second part deals with the more specific ques- 
tions of mandates, disarmament, social and humanitarian 
work, and the opium committees. 

Most of the committees may appoint special experts to 
codéperate with them, and because the machinery is thus ready 
at hand a great amount of work can be done. Particularly 
important is the technical as opposed to the political contacts 
so established, and Mr. Greaves quotes from an excellent pas- 
sage of Laski: ‘Technique keeps the trivial in its right per- 
spective. If a Foreign Office is brought into grapple with a 
dispute about railways, almost inevitably a hinterland of dis- 
cussion beyond railways begins to pervade the atmosphere. 
And to keep discussion technical has the great additional 
advantage of keeping it undramatic. It cannot easily be made 
a journalistic sensation.” Moreover, the officials can discuss 
politics in earlier stages before it becomes part of a fixed 
national policy “with all the magic and mythical implications 
that term involves.” 

Also, most of the members are nominated, not as represen- 
tatives of their countries, but as individuals and as experts. 
They usually are those possessing the confidence of their gov- 
ernments and in this way their decisions have a degree of 
responsibility. Mr. Greaves makes suggestions for the more 


*The League Committees and World Order; by H. R. G. Greaves; pp. 287; 
Oxford University Press, London, 1931. 
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efficient working of these departments and foresees their nec- 
essary development in the future, particularly along lines of 
economic investigation and control of raw materials. 

The work is extremely sound, and as a study in tendencies 
of world political organization valuable-—L. A. MANDER. 


JAPAN: Some Phases of Her Problems and Development 


By Inazo Nitobé 
Ernest Benn, London, 1931. 18s. 


Wholly apart from the intrinsic interest which many west- 
erners possess in the life and culture of Japan, there is a wide- 
spread curiosity displayed by more casual folk who in some 
fashion have become aware of the activity of the Japanese in 
the modern world of affairs—politics, trade, art and science. 
The present volume is one of a series (The Modern World: 
A Survey of Historical Forces, edited by the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, F.R.S.) and the reader is advised by the edi- 
tor that he will learn from it “not only a number of important 
things about Japan, but the things which a gifted Japanese 
considers to be most material to the right understanding of his 
country.” The author is more modest, and has chosen for his 
audience “a few intelligent English readers who would take 
it up not merely for entertainment, but who would be patient 
enough to peruse it, in order to understand the ideas and 
motives underlying changes now transpiring in Japan.” 

The book is a brilliant interpretation of his native land by 
one of her loyal and most competent sons and is an important 
contribution in view of recent events in the Far East. While 
the author does not include some of the chapters which were 
originally planned, such as those on National Defence and 
Foreign Relations, the reader who has followed Japanese pol- 
icy in these matters will gain added appreciation of the forces 
which govern Japan’s conduct in these areas of international 
concern. Nothing is to be gained by ignoring the gulf which 
separates the states of the western world from modern Japan 
in these particulars. ‘The former have substantially estab- 
lished the supremacy of representative civil authority both in 
the domain of internal and external policy; Japan has not 


a done so. No matter how her failure, as yet, to do so may be 
a interpreted in terms of “the tendencies and forces, political, 
a economic, intellectual, which are moulding” her life, the 
* schism is deep and fundamental. The latitude of influence, 
ES power and decision reposed by the Japanese constitution in 
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organs of government not directly responsible to electoral] 
action is a factor which, however, disguised, breeds suspicion, 
fear and distrust. Especially, and despite the protestations of 
friendship and benevolence, her immediate neighbors find 
themselves disturbed and unable to exhibit confidence in her 
policies respecting them. 

The problems with which Dr. Nitobé deals are Govern- 
ment and Politics, Educational System, Labor, Food and 
Population, and The Thought Life of the Japanese People. 
To get at any of these problems one must go through the neck 
of the bottle within which they have developed and in which 
they exist. This bottle is the principle Kokutat, which, 
“reduced to its simplest terms, means the retention of the high- 
est social dignity and political powers by the head of the Fam- 
ily which subdued the country and has ruled it from the begin- 
ning of our history. This family is conceived as embracing 
the whole nation—since the first ruler brought with him his 
kith and kin and it is their descendants who now form the bulk 
of the population. In a narrower sense, the Family includes 
the more direct blood relationships of the ruler. The Emperor 
is thus the representative of the nation and the symbol of its 
unity. Thus the true nature of the bonds which unite men in 
government and subjection is, primarily, a mythical blood 
relationship; secondarily, a moral tie; and thirdly, a legal obli- 
gation.” In another paragraph the author likens Kokutai to 
the legal fictions which abound in the British constitution— 
historicity, not juristic justification, being the ground of its 
claim. As it is difficult to communicate the connotation of 
such terms as the “Crown” or such dogmas as “‘the King never 
dies” and “the King can do no wrong” to those unfamiliar with 
the evolution of English usage and jurisprudence, so it is diff- 
cult to make Kokutai intelligible to foreigners. The author, 
however, may be credited with greatly contributing to the 
awareness and understanding of those who have known Japan- 
ese well but have found them inarticulate when faced with the 
task of expounding the content and significance of Kokutat. 

The student of Japan finds similar difficulty in appraising 
the meaning and importance to modern men of Shinto, the 
original faith of the Japanese, and still “preéminently the cult 
of the Royal House.” According to Dr. Nitobé, it is scarcely 
worth the epithet “religion.” ‘The obeisance required in 
shrines is not regarded as an act of worship.” To the reviewer 
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Japanese friends have compared the ritual of rites and cere- 
monies to the act of an American in saluting the flag. Again, 
it “may be summed up as the ensemble of the emotional ele- 
ments of the Japanese race.” As yet there is no complete 
agreement as to the future of Shinto; there is effort to instil 
new life into it and renew its character as a religion that 
appeals to patriotism. 

Japan is feeling the impact of modern thought as well as 
circumstance. The notion of “making the world safe for 
democracy” did not pass her by. The incongruities of old 
beliefs and modern science are self-evident. Yet Japan is a 
part of “this believing world.” She possesses a long and treas- 
ured heritage from the past and she wishes to continue to 
believe in it and in herself. To continue to do so the process 
of rationalization is deliberately employed by those who are 
aware of the necessity which demands that the ideal of democ- 
racy in politics be reconciled with loyalty and filial piety, and 
that ancient beliefs be clothed in modern formulae. K. Hoso- 
kai in his “Monarchy and Democracy in Japan” states that 
“the term Kun-min dochi (governing the state by the union 
of Ruler and people) has been adopted to effect a harmoniz- 
ing” of Royalism with “democracy.” It is a brave attempt to 
negotiate another transition in Japan as successfully as was 
done in the period of Restoration and the entrance of Japan 
into modern life. 

Fundamentally, it is this whole modern Japanese system 
that is now at stake, not the Japanese nation. ‘This system is 
still essentially that of the ages as modified by the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and cloaked since the Restoration by modern trap- 
pings and industry. Occasionally it reveals itself as in the 
present crisis. Under pressure of official propaganda and 
censorship of radio and press, police espionage, regimentation 
of instruction and taboos on “dangerous thoughts,” the move- 
ment toward “the coming reform” is recognized as pressing 
steadily forward. Will it be fascist, liberal, or communist? 
“The nation,” says Dr. Nitobé, “is at the cross-roads of its 
destiny.” His concern becomes prophetic. ‘This Empire of 
‘ ours will be wiped off the political map of the world should 
i violent hands touch our ruling House. The history of this 
: nation will lose all significance for mankind should its sons 

fail to continue in the march of Democracy. We shall sink 
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into nonentity, should we, through self-complacency, cease to 
‘polish our native gems with stones quarried in other lands.’ 
Japan is started on a fair way to prove to the world that Royal- 
ism is not inconsistent with Democracy, that it is not incompe- 
tent to deal with proletarian problems, and that a king can be 
an instrument of Heaven for the achievement of social justice.” 

This is the language of the loyalist, the idealist, the mystic. 
Since the words were written the present adventure on the 
mainland of Asia has been entered upon; one of the Seiyukai 
slogans in the campaign recently under way for the Diet is, 
“The Hegemony of Asia or Slavery to Europe and America.” 
But it would be very easy for Japan to over-extend herself on 
such an adventure. For her such a program must either pay 
its way or be financed on borrowed capital, both highly specu- 
lative elements in such an enterprise. And in the present tem- 
per of Korea, China and Siberia, the venture cannot be a 
peaceful one. This may be a critical moment in Japan’s pause 
at the “cross-roads of its destiny.” ‘There has seemed to be sub- 
stantial unanimity among her people in support of her latest 
step toward hegemony. No important political, religious or 
other groups have been vocal in their opposition. Dr. Nitobé, 
however, has asked a question. It appeared in his column of 
“Editorial Jottings” in the English edition of the Osaka Mai- 
nichi on September 19, 1931, nineteen days after he dated the 
introduction to this book and the day after the Japanese Army 
occupied Mukden. It is this: “Are there not states grown 
great by falsehood and carnage and condemned in the tribunal 
of history, just as there are others conquered and humbled and 
rising high in the esteem of the world?” Whether written in 
advance of the event or not, that question supplements the 
author’s book. Both are timely.—RUSSELL M. STory. 


FOURTH PACIFIC SCIENCE CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS 
Batavia-Bandoeng (Java), May-June, 1929 

Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, agent 

Published in Java, 1980 


The Fourth Pacific Science Congress was held in Java in 
May and June, 1929, under the auspices of the Netherlands 
Indies Science Council and the patronage of the Netherlands 
Indies Government. The proceedings are published in four 
volumes. 


Volume I. This volume describes the organization, meet- 
ings, and programs, including scientific, social and recrea- 
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tional functions. There were present 189 overseas delegates 
and 86 participants, exclusive of local members. 

Chapter II prints in full the address of Prof. Dr. O. de 
Vries, General President of the Fourth Congress, on the 
“History of the Pacific Science Congresses.” ‘Amongst the 
earlier plans for general Pacific studies we may mention those 
formulated in 1898 by Charles R. Bishop, founder of the 
Bernice Bishop Museum at Honolulu, who arranged for expe- 
ditions to the Marianas Islands in 1900 and to the southern 
Pacific in 1903. 

“Tn 1907 the Pacific Scientific Institution was incorporated 
under the laws of Hawaii, ‘to encourage in the broadest sense 
and most liberal manner investigation, research and discovery 
in the Pacific Ocean and to make application of knowledge 
thereof to the improvement of mankind’... 

“The idea of promoting joint discussion of Pacific prob- 
lems began to take form at the Australia meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1914, where 
400 members met, amongst whom were many distinguished 
foreigners. ... 

“At about the same time a conference was held in Hono- 
lulu, at which representatives of a number of Pacific peoples 
were present; it was then decided to inaugurate a movement 
looking toward a closer union of effort by and among the 
peoples of Pacific countries, to join hands around the ocean in 
an endeavor to advance the interests of all Pacific peoples.” 

Subsequent factors in the growth of the idea were the 
Panama-Pacific Historical Congress in 1915, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science meeting in San 
Francisco in this same year. At this meeting Professor R. A. 
Daly of Harvard discussed means and methods for Pacific 
exploration, reflecting, perhaps, the influence of Professor 
W. M. Davis of Harvard, who had attended the Australia 
Congress in 1914 after a cruise amongst the coral islands of 
the Pacific. In 1916 Professor Davis arranged a “symposium 
on Pacific exploration” under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences at Washington, whose discussions 
resulted in the appointment of a Committee on Pacific Explo- 
ration which met frequently during 1916-1918. A great impe- 
tus was given to the movement by the visit of Professor H. E. 
Gregory of Yale to Australia and New Zealand in 1916. 

The “Conference on International Relations” at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1918, which expressed the desire to call 
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another conference, possibly in Japan, served further to focus 
attention on Pacific codperative effort, as did also the “Sympo- 
sium on Exploration of the North Pacific,” which was the 
leading feature of the meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 1919. 

At the close of the war the Committee on Pacific Explora- 
tion appointed by the American National Academy of 
Sciences was transferred to the National Research Counci! 
under Professor J. C. Merriam of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Reorganized, this became the Committee on Pacific 
Investigations, attached to the Division of Foreign Relations 
of the National Research Council. This committee was 
responsible for planning the first Pacific science conference, 
which metin Honolulu in 1920 as the First Pan-Pacific 
Science Congress under the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union, 
of which Mr. Alexander Hume Ford was Director. 

The Chairman of the Honolulu Science Congress was 
Dr. H. E. Gregory, Director of the Bishop Museum of Poly- 
nesian History and Ethnology, who has attempted and accom- 
plished more in promoting and planning organized codpera- 
tive research in the Pacific than any other scientist. 

This first Science Congress presented several unusual 
features, to one of which the Institute of Pacific Relations 
later fell heir. —The Honolulu Congress “was a conference of 
individual scientists rather than of official representatives of 
governments and institutions.” 

The Proceedings of the First Congress presented papers 
on and discussion of Race Relations, Anthropological 
Research, Fauna and Flora, Fisheries, Biological Institutions, 
Volcanology, Ocean Currents, Geological Mapping, Means 
and Methods of Coéperation, and Training of Scientists. 

At the close of the Congress a committee was appointed to 
arrange for subsequent conferences. The committee decided 
in favor of triennial congresses at various important centers 
around or within the Pacific under the auspices of scientific 
institutions of the countries involved. 

The Second Science Congress, broader in scope, was held 
in Sydney in 1923 under government auspices. Special atten- 
tion was focussed on the relationship of plant and animal life 
to geologic formation, codrdination of research, climatic influ- 
ences on economic and social life, the control of insect and 
plant pests, agriculture, fishing and stock-raising, and depopu- 
lation in Polynesia, Micronesia and Melanesia. At the close 
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of this Congress a committee to draw up recommendations for 
permanent organization was appointed. 

The Third Congress met in Tokyo in 1926 under the pa- 
tronage of the Imperial Government of Japan. Volcanology 
and earthquake-resisting architectural science naturally 
received much attention at this time; oceanography, fisheries, 
land utilization, and the practical uses of anthropological 
knowledge were stressed. But the outstanding feature of this 
Congress, so far as the evolution of this movement is con- 
cerned, was the adoption of the constitution and by-laws of 
what thenceforth was to be the Pacific Science Association 
(published in the volume under review, pages 59-66; and in 
the Proceedings of the Third Science Congress). 

Article 2 of the constitution is of particular interest to 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, for it states that “the main 
objects of the Association shall be: (a) To initiate and pro- 
mote codperation in the study of scientific problems relating to 
the Pacific region, more particularly those affecting the pros- 
perity and well-being of Pacific peoples. (b) To strengthen 
the bonds of peace among Pacific peoples by promoting a feel- 
ing of brotherhood among the scientists. of all the Pacific 
countries.” 

The constitution and by-laws as a whole is worthy of study 
and comparison with our organization by members of 
the I. P. R. 

Chapter VIII in Volume I details the program and sched- 
ule of meetings, and discussion. 

For the sake of brevity, only those topics bearing directly 
on I. P. R. agenda will be mentioned in this review, viz., dis- 
cussion of Radiotelegraphy (p. 249), Ethnology (pp. 286-7), 
Anthropology (pp. 287-8, 300-1, 306-8). The Protection of 
Nature in and around the Pacific (pp. 288-90), Prehistoric 
Man in the Pacific (pp. 290-1), Fisheries (pp. 291-4, 302-6), 
Agriculture: Rice, technical aspects (pp. 308-31), economical 
(331-45) ; Rubber, Coffee, Tea, Oilpalm, Coconuts, Cinchona 
(pp. 343-9); Soils (pp. 349-61); Phytopathology (pp. 
361-71); Forestry (pp. 371-9). Papers read on Oceanog- 
raphy fill the last 113 pages of Volume I. 


Volume II (published in two parts) of the Proceedings is 
made up of papers dealing with the Physical Sciences (Geol- 
ogy, Volcanology, Meteorology, etc.). Of general interest is 
“Activities of the National Geographical Society in the 
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Pacific Region” (pp. 849-56), detailing promotion of explora- 
tion and research, and listing (pp. 853-5) fifty-three articles 
on the Pacific published in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine in the past fifteen years. There are two abstracts of 
papers by Professor G. B. Cressey: “The Geographic Regions 
of China” (pp. 1051-2), and “Land Utilization Around the 
Pacific” (p. 1047). Professor K. C. Huang read a paper on 
“Factors Determining the Choice of the Site for the Port of 
Shanghai” (pp. 351-5) ; and Messrs. S. Inada, T. Nakagami 
and ‘1’. Kawahara of the Ministry of Communications, Tokyo, 
presented a paper on “The Direct Radio Communication 
Between Tokyo and San Francisco” (pp. 161-70). 

An exceedingly valuable contribution is the comprehen- 
sive and detailed “Historical Review of the Development of 
the Telegraph, Telephone and Radio Services in the Pacific” 
(pp. 367-401) and “The International Communications 
Between the Countries of the Pacific” (pp. 402-407), com- 
piled by the Post, Telegraph, and Telephone Service in the 
Netherlands Indies. ““Le Probleme du Charbon en Extréme- 
Asie” by M. F. Blondel, Chef du Service Géologique de I’In- 
dochine, reviews a vital subject discussed at the recent confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Volume III includes papers on biological and social sub- 
jects. There are some seventeen papers dealing with commer- 
ercial fisheries. ‘Two papers are concerned with the conserva- 
tion of Nature respectively in Japan (p. 37) and the Dutch 
East Indies (p. 127). Others discuss topics intimately related 
to the agenda of the I. P. R. at Shanghai: “Historical Signifi- 
cance of the Influence of Chinese Culture on the Indigenous 
Populations of North-East Asia” (pp. 363-8, abridged re- 
port), by Professor Kuiner of Leningrad, who has recently 
compiled “A Bibliography of Russian Literature on the Eth- 
nography, Anthropology, Statistics and Linguistics of Pacific 
Tribes” (Section of Tribes of the Pacific Border of U. S. 
S. R.); “The Influence of Western Civilization on Native 
Cultures in the Pacific Region” (pp. 245-52), by Nai Kee 
Sunavat; “Some Aspects of the Population Problem in Japan” 
(pp. 47-59), by Professor Thomas J. Le Blanc of Sendai, 
detailing cultural, economic, financial and statistical facts and 
factors; “Comparative Study of the Intelligence of Racial 
Groups in Sumatra Schools” (pp. 81-96), by Paul B. Means; 
“Mentality of Racial Hybrids” (pp. 533-5, abstract), by Pro- 
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fessor Robert E. Park of the University of Chicago; and 
“Historical and Functional Interpretations of Culture in 
Relation to the Practical Application of Anthropology to the 
Control of Native Peoples” (pp. 537-8, abstract), by Pro- 
fessor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown of the University of Sydney 
(now at Chicago). For the rest, the papers in Volume III 
have to do with systematic botany, zodlogy, and anthropology. 


Volume IV embodies the greatest practical contribution of 
the Java Congress, being made up of papers on Agriculture 
and related subjects. In this limited review it is impossible to 
do more than indicate the quantity, significance, and nature 
of the material condensed into one volume which if not the 
most is undoubtedly one of the most significant books that has 
ever been printed on tropical agriculture. There are five 
papers on general topics (pp. 157, 177, 185, 321, 395, 507) ; 
one on land utilization (p. 453) ; four papers on soils (pp. 333, 
409, 471, 597) ; one on manuring (p. 385) ; two on irrigation 
and drainage (pp. 223, 603) ; two on plant pathology (pp. 203, 
329) ; 16 papers on parasites (pp. 137, 139, 143, 181, 209, 217, 
305, 355, 379, 391, 519, 561, 569, 583, 593); four papers on 
forestry (pp. 445, 459, 599, 601) ; 20 papers on rice (pp. 1, 9, 
29, 33, 133, 181, 203, 209, 233, 253, 285, 305, 329, 379, 385, 
419, 529, 569, 603, 607) ; four on the rice trade (pp. 45, 231, 
271, 401) ; two on sugar cane (pp. 25, 139); three on coffee 
(pp. 173, 191, 265) ; two on tea (pp. 277, 371) ; one on cocoa 
(p. 257) ; one on coconut (p. 15) ; and one on wheat (p. 609). 
This volume is in itself a veritable source book. 

Another volume on the “Influences of Western Culture in 
the Netherlands East Indies,” which was published not as a 
part of the Proceedings, but separately, will be reviewed in a 
later number of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 

The Government, and our colleagues, of the Netherlands 
East Indies, are most heartily to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of the Java Science Congress and on the comprehensive- 
ness and value of the materials that have already been laid 
before the scientific world as a result of their efforts. 

—E. S. C. HANDY. 
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POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD; edited by Walter H. Mallory: 200 
pp.; Council on Foreign Relations, 45 East 65th Street, New York, 1932. 
This annual publication is a comprehensive survey of the 
parliaments, parties and press of the world. The editor says. 
“When a new Ministry is reported in France or Japan, when 
an important statement is issued by a public leader, when 
comment on some current international question is quoted in 
the press from newspapers abroad, a reader often is unable to 
judge the true significance of such items of news. The Politi- 
cal Handbook is designed to meet this need for special 
information.” The volume, then, gives in compact and read- 
able form for each country the programs and leaders of the 
political parties, the political affiliations and editors of the 
newspapers and periodicals, and a description of the organiza- 
tion and functions of the League of Nations. The subject 
matter has been thoroughly revised as of January 1, 1932. 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1930; edited by John W. Wheel- 
er-Bennett; 264 pp.; Oxford University Press, London, 1931; 12s 6d. 


“Documents on International Affairs” forms a supplement 
and companion to Arnold Toynbee’s annual “Survey of 
International Affairs,” and both are published by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London. It is an indispens- 
able book of reference for those who wish to keep themselves 
well informed as to the relations among the nations of the 
world. The documents selected for publication include those 
general ones on reparations, disarmament and the League; 
others have to do specifically with European relations, Amer- 
ican affairs, and Asiatic and African relations. A chronology 
of treaties is appended. 


DOCUMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1931; International Conciliation; Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, New York, 1931. 


A collection of papers and documents which have 
appeared in International Conciliation during the past year, 
which includes studies on “Minerals and International Rela- 
tions,” “Studies in World Economy,” “Europe as I see It 
Today,” “Changes in the Legal Structure of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations,” “The United States and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice,” ““The Codperation 
of the United States with the League of Nations, and with the 
International Labour Organization,” “Text of the Draft 
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Convention for the Disarmament Conference,” and special 


bulletins. 
WORLD ENGINEERING CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS 1929; Vol. I—248 pp., 

Vol. II—472 pp.; Kogakkai, Tokyo, 1931. 

The World Engineering Congress of 1929 took place in 
October at Tokyo. Volume I contains general reports of the 
Congress—its organization, opening sessions, lectures, excur- 
sions and trips, and a résumé of the results and effects of the 
Congress, together with appendices of rules, officers, pro- 
grammes, etc. Volume II has to do with general miscellaneous 
problems concerning engineering. Some of these papers 
are published in Japanese, or in German, but for the most 
part they are in English. 

SURVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 1931; prepared by Charles P. 

Howland; Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931; G$5.00. 

The aim of the series of which this is the fourth volume is 
to present a complete and impartial account of American 
foreign policy and international relations. ‘The volumes are 
not chronicles of the year’s happenings, but careful analyses 
of the origin and evolution of problems which have been 
occupying the forefront of public attention. This volume 
deals with Mexican-American affairs, continues the study of 
the limitation of armament with particular emphasis upon 
the London Naval Conference, and contains a full account of 
the Bank for International Settlements. These are pertinent 
subjects for analysis at the present time and are dealt with 
in an authoritative and scholarly manner. 


INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION; edited by Manley O. Hudson; Vol. I—786 
pp., Vol. II—757 pp.; Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Wash- 


ington, 1931. 

These two volumes form a collection of the texts of multi- 
partite international instruments of general interest, beginning 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations. Volume I cov- 
ers the period from 1919 to 1921; Volume II from 1922 to 
1924. The collection has been made for the purpose of making 
the texts more readily accessible to the legal profession, and 
of directing attention to the results of a process of interna- 
tional legislation which have now assumed large proportions. 
Some space is given to a general account of the nature of 
international legislation and to some technical problems of it, 
together with a chronological list of multipartite intruments 
and the texts. For the most part, these texts are published in 
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parallel columns of English and French. Volumes III and 
IV, covering the periods 1925-27, and 1928-29, respectively, 
have been published, but have not come to hand as yet. 


COURSES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
1930-31; by Farrell Symons; 353 pp.; World Peace Foundation, Boston, 193}. 


In this book the author has set down a description of 
courses on international affairs which have been taught during 
the past year in American colleges; these descriptions are 
arranged alphabetically. There follows a comparative analysis 
by colleges and classifications, by subject-classification of 
courses, and by the status of collections of principal docu- 
ments. James T. Shotwell, in the introduction, says: “It is 
not too much to say that this book bears witness to one of the 
most significant changes in national interest and outlook to be 
found, not only in the history of the United States but in that 
of any nation at any time. Seldom have the massed figures of 
a statistical survey produced results more surprising to those 
familiar with the field covered than has this analysis of the 
instruction given in the undergraduate colleges of the country 
on international and world affairs.” 


NEW ZEALAND OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK 1932; 858 pp.; Census and Statistics 
Office of the Dominion of New Zealand, Wellington, 1931; 7s 6d. 


With the attainment of its fortieth issue the ‘““New Zealand 
Official Year Book” has now behind it 2 record of no mean 
proportions, and it is perhaps justifiable to assume that it has 
established traditional standards of service and merit which 
will afford worthy foundations for the issues of the future. 
It is a detailed and reliable record to and guide for the 
Dominion, embodying all the usual information found in a 
complete yearbook. It includes appendices, index, maps and 
diagrams. 


Pamphlets 


JupictaL Wortp ORGANIZATION, 32 pp.; a symposium; International Con- 
ciliation, Carnegie Endowment, New York, February, 1932. 

The fact that the Senate may soon be asked to come to a decision 
upon the question of the adherence of the United States to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice makes these documents of special 
interest. The first is “A Way of Escape from War,” by Raymond B. 
Fosdick; the second is ‘““The World Court Settles the Question,” by 
John W. Davis. 
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DisARMED PEACE, THE, 31 pp.; by J. C. Smuts; League of Nations Union, 
No. 313, London, January, 1932. 

General Smuts delivered this address at the University of Sheffield 
in 1931. He says, in conclusion: “The generation before us tried the 
novel experiment of the Armed Peace, the maintenance of peace through 
super-armaments, coupled with alliances and the balance of power. It 
proved the most disastrous step in the history of our race. Let us, grown 
wiser from experience, try the converse experiment of the Disarmed 
Peace, coupled with a universal organization in support of it. We could 
not fare worse, and, with reasonably good fortune, we may achieve a 
measure of success which would justify all the labours and sufferings 
of the past.” 

Japan’s Firty-Four Cases, 63 pp.; by Shu-hsi Hsu; Yenching University, 
Peiping, 1932. 

An examination of the fifty-four cases given out by the Japanese as 
pending against China. The author, Professor of Political Science and 
Dean of the College of Public Affairs, has made an effort to get the basic 
facts which are essential to a thorough consideration of the larger issues 
of treaty law. “An examination,” he says, “reveals that in most of the 
cases the Japanese are unable to make a prima facie case against 
a 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE OF MANCHURIA, 65 pp.; by Herbert Feis; Jnterna- 
tional Conciliation, Carnegie Endowment, New York, April, 1931. 

No. III in the series of Studies in World Economy which deals with 
the fundamental problem of international relations, that of discovering 
whether or to what degree international trade competition points toward 
economic conflict, and how far other factors intervene either to create 
complementary activities or to increase the general economic capacity 
of the areas under examination. 

REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE DOMINION OF CAN- 
ADA, 180 pp.; F. A. Acland, Government Printer, Ottawa, 1931. 

This report covers the year between March, 1930, and March, 1931. 
It reviews the work of the Central Experimental Farm, of branch farms 
and stations, and of various dairy, stock, and seed experimental stations. 

ANTI-JAPANESE Economic DisruPTION MOVEMENT IN SHANGHAI, 15 pp.; 
Supplement to the [nternational Gleanings from Japan, Tokyo, January 
28, 1932. 

These various supplements are issued now and then by the League 
of Nations Association of Japan. In this particular pamphlet the rela- 
tions between the Chinese Government, the Kuomintang, and the Anti- 
Japanese movements are reviewed, and some space is given to the 
organization of the anti-Japanese associations. 

HawanAn Kino, THE, 28 pp.; by John F. G. Stokes; Papers of the Hawai- 
ian Historical Society, Number 19, Honolulu, January, 1932. 

Sub-titled ‘““Mo-i, Alii-aimoku, Alii-kapu.”” The author was formerly 
curator of Polynesian Ethnology and Curator-in-Charge of the Bishop 
Museum at Honolulu. A study of early Hawaiian royalty. 

Witt THE Dutcn Revive CoLoniAL TARIFF PREFERENCES?—13 pp.; by 
Amry Vandenbosch; reprinted from the Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 3, Austin, Texas, December, 1931. 
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A discussion of tariff preferences as related to Holland and the Dutch 
East Indies, with some reference to corresponding cases in the Philippines, 

Prices IN CANADA AND OTHER Counrtrigs, 1931, 30 pp.; supplement to 
Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 1932. 

Waces anv Hours oF Lazour 1n Canana, 1926, 1930, 1931, 67 pp.; sup- 
plement to Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 1932. 

Index numbers, civic employees, various industries statistics, examples 

and appendices. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE Procress OF DisARMAMENT, 1919-1932, 68 pp.; bj 
Stephen Heald; Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham 
House, London, 1932. 

An outline of what has been attempted and what effected in the 
reduction and limitation of armaments since the War. It is designed to 
be of use to those who have not the time to consult the original docu- 
ments or longer works on the subject and to serve as an outline for 
reference to those who have. It shows the main obstacles to progress 
encountered at different stages and the various avenues of approach 
which have been used from time to time; it traces the gradual recogni- 
tion by the States concerned of the complex nature of the question and 
their realization that disarmament is not a purely mathematical, political, 
economic or psychological problem. The pamphlet contains an analysis 
of the Draft Disarmament Convention. 

ENGLAND Seeks A Way Out, 28 pp.; by Mary Agnes Hamilton and Wil- 
liam A. Orton; Foreign Policy Association, New York, January 9, 1932. 

An estimation of the methods which the new National Government 
in Britain is utilizing to find a way out of Britain’s difficulties. 

Conp!ITIONS IN MANCHuRIA, 56 pp.; by the United States Secretary of State; 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 72nd Congress (1st Session) Senate 
Document No. 55, January 26, 1932. 

A report by the Secretary of State to the President and transmitted 
to the Senate relative to the existing conditions in Manchuria. This 
report is chiefly a collection of notes received from the League, from 
China and Japan by the State Department. 

CARNEGIE CoRPORATION OF New York, Report of the President and Treas- 
urer, 162 pp.; 552 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1931. 

This report covers the year ending September 30, 1931. It reviews 
the work of the Corporation—the grants, gifts, foundations, and gen- 
eral finances. 

IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 92 pp.; Dominion of Canada, F. A. 
Acland, Printer, Ottawa, 1932. 

The report of the Department of Immigration and Colonization of 
the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931. For 
the most part the report is composed of statistical tables. 

FirtH YEAR OF THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, 6 pp.; 3 Wen Tsin 
Chieh, Hsi An Men, Peiping, July, 1931. 

An abstract from the Fifth Annual Report concerning research work, 
research studentships, publications, staff changes, accessories to the 
library, etc. 

Pusiic OPINION AND INTERNATIONAL OrperR, 19 pp.; by Russell M. 
Story; reprinted from New China, Peiping, November, 1931. 
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This article appeared in the November issue of New China, published 
at Chiang Chia Hutung, Changfu, Peiping West. The author is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Pomona College, California, and visiting 
professor at the California College at Peiping. 

JapAn’s REIMPOSITION OF THE Gotp Emsarco, 19 pp.; by Ben D. Dortf- 
man; California College in China, Peiping, 1932. 

The publication of an address by Professor Dorfman before the con- 
vocation of the North China Union Language School on January 8. 
The data are drawn from the Japan Year Book, publications of the 
Japanese Department of Finance and the Bank of Japan, Dr. Washio’s 
articles in the Japan Advertiser, Japanese and Chinese newspapers, con- 
versations, and the author’s own articles in the China Weekly Review. 

STRUGGLE FOR MANCHURIA, THE, 19 pp.; by Russell M. Story; California 
College in China, Peiping, November, 1931. 

Another address before the convocation of the North China Union 
Language School. The author discusses the beginnings of encroachments, 
Japan’s position, the renewed struggle, the results of Japanese activity, 
Chinese achievements in Manchuria, conflicting demands, and the future. 

ANALYsIS OF 2,330 Cas—E WorK Recorps of the Social Service Department, 
Peiping Union Medical College, 20 pp.; by Toh Woo; Bulletin V, 
Institute of Social Research, Peiping, November, 1931. 

This study was carried out originally with a view to examining into 
the social environment of the patients and finding some general correla- 
tion between social conditions and diseases. It considers case work rec- 
ords, general conditions of patients, medical diagnosis, social diagnosis 
and treatment, and a general summary is included. 

PuysicAL Properties OF Hawa Sorts with Special Reference to the 
Colloidal Fraction, 45 pp.; by Charles Richter; U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletin No. 62, July, 1931. 

This is issued by the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Honolulu. 

REPORT OF THE HAWAII AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 1930, 38 pp.:; 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, June, 
1931. 

AsouT Buppuist TEmpPtes, 33 pp.; by J. Prip Moller; California College 
in China, Peiping, 1931. 

Descriptive of various Chinese Buddhist temples, illustrated. 

STUDENT INSTITUTE OF PaciFICc RELATIONS, 36 pp.; edited by Elizabeth 
Jackson and Walter Radius; Volume VI, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, 1932. 

This is the record of the 6th Annual Conference of the Student 
Institute of Pacific Relations, which was held November 26-29, 1931, 
at Lokoya Lodge, Napa, California. It contains the history, organiza- 
tion and proceedings of the Institute, which is modeled after the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. The Round Table Discussions 
covered such topics as problems of Manchuria, Russia and the Orient, 
Immigration problems of the American Pacific Coast, Race Problems 
of the American Pacific Coast, problems of Indian Home Rule, etc. 
Mills College, the Pacific School of Religion, San Francisco State 
Teachers College, San Jose State Teachers College, Stanford University, 
the University of California, the University of San Francisco, and the 
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College of the Pacific were represented by American, British, Canadian, 

Chinese, Filipino, French, German, Hawaiian, Hungarian, Indian, Japa- 

nese, Russian and Swiss students. 

FirtH BiENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIoNs, 
46 pp., Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, February, 1932. 

This pamphlet is subtitled: “A brief forecast of the program of the 
1933 conference, circulated to national councils and Institute members 
for discussion and criticism.” It was prepared in Peiping by the Acting 
Research Secretary, W. L. Holland, in consultation with the Chairman 
of the Institute’s international Program Committee, Dr. Hu Shih, and 
carries a preface signed by the latter. The pamphlet is an elucidation of 
the several proposed subtopics under the general heading “Conflict and 
Control in the Economic, Political and Cultural Life of the Pacific,” 
which was chosen at the close of the China Conference as the theme for 
the 1933 agenda. Twenty-four pages are given over to the fuller descrip- 
tion of the possibilities for discussion lurking in this broad topic. The 
next six describe the Institute’s program for a biennium of research, 
1931-33, and the remaining six suggest the relationship between research 
and discussion by listing tentatively a series of explicit discussion topics 
and research projects under the several heads: “Economic Conflict and 
Control,” “Economic Planning,” ‘Political Conflict and Control,” 
“Cultural Conflict and Control.” 

In his introduction Mr. Holland refers to the potentialities of dis- 
cord inherent in the Pacific area (that area “as ironically named as its 
ocean’’) and to the ease of enumerating the areas of conflict and dwelling 
merely on the international dangers which they involve. He warns: “It 
must be emphasized at the outset that the 1933 conference will achieve 
but little if it contents itself with this. Rather its greatest justification 
will consist in the extent to which it can concentrate on constructive 
suggestion and on examining the means for the alleviation and control 
of these situations of conflict.” He explains the use of the word “‘control” 
as follows: ““The word must not be interpreted as meaning the imposi- 
tion of restraint from above or from outside so much as ‘control’ in the 
scientific sense of rational utilization and harnessing of already existing 

forces.” 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


CULTURAL 


BuLLETIN pu BurREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucATION, Geneva, January, 
1932. 

This issue contains a report of the fifth meeting of the Bureau of 
International Education. Among the problems under discussion were 
those of school legislation and the Bureau’s international collection of 
laws pertaining to school matters. A second section deals with educa- 
tional news in many countries of the world. 
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EpucATION OF Primitive Propies, THE; by Julian Huxley; Progressive 
Education, Washington, February, 1932. 

“They (primitive peoples) must be made to realize something of the 
rest of the world, both the facts about it, and the ideas which animate 
it, and of their own position within it. . .” 

Great Heritace, A; by David L. Crawford; The Friend, Honolulu, Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 

President Crawford, of the University of Hawaii, went to the Orient 
with the Hawaii group to attend the Shanghai Conference of the I. P. R. 
The trip gave him, he says, a new appreciation of the great heritage 
which Oriental students enjoy. How great that heritage is, and how 
unique are present-day opportunities for American-trained bi-lingual 
young people, was stressed by President Crawford in a recent address to 
the Chinese Students’ Alliance and the Japanese Students’ Alliance in 
joint session. 

INDIA AND THE Wor p; edited by Kalidas Nag; India Bureau, 283 Park 

Circus, Calcutta, January, 1932. 

This monthly publication, newly come to our attention, is described 
as “an organ of internationalism and cultural federation.” Its text, so 
to speak, is a quotation from Tagore: “Thou hast made me known to 
friends whom I knew not. Thou hast given me seats in homes not my 
own. Thou hast brought the distant near and made a brother of the 
stranger.” There is quite a bit of material concerning Tagore in this 
issue, and an article on “Culture and Civilization” by Raden Mas Noto 
Soeroto. 

The issue under review contains no strictly political material, but 
devotes some attention to the timely topic of disarmament in its less tech- 
nical aspects. There is a brief article on ‘““World Depression and the 
League of Nations” by Sir Jehangir C. Coyaji, a member of the Indian 
delegation to the League. 

INDIAN EpucaTion Topay; by W. Carson Ryan and Rose K. Brandt; Pro- 
gressive Education, Washington, February, 1932. 

“Tf there really is a new way in education, certain Indian groups 
offer the best possible place to apply it. Many of the Southwest Indians, 
the Pueblos, for example, have an ideal setting for a new-type school of 
the progressive sort, with which the whole community would be involved. 
A mere ‘three R’s’ type of education is sufficiently absurd anywhere, but 
nowhere more so than among the Pueblos, where life itself provides 
genuinely the elements that many progressive schools can only reproduce 
artificially.” 

JAPANESE PsycHOLOGY AS SEEN THROUGH CURRENT LITERATURE; by 
Kameo Chiba; Japan Today and Tomorrow, Osaka-Tokyo, January, 
1932. 

The chief of the literary department of the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, in 
that paper’s beautiful annual edition, surveys the trend of popular taste 
in literature. As a guide to national psychology, he says, this survey will 
prove difficult if ‘“‘we try to find from the literature of today our precon- 
ceived ideas about Japanese national feeling,” for that literature has, for 
the most part, taken on international traits even though the characters 
that move through its pages “wear Japanese clothes, eat Japanese 
food,” etc. 
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One aspect of the new psychology as he sees it thus reflected js a 
“passionate desire of exposing before the world the Japanese life of the 
past so that they might be able to change for the better the Japan that 
was, inject fresh life into it, readjust it to the life outside, advance it like 
the rest, and assimilate it internationally.” The second aspect “relates 
to the popular observations of the grim realities of life.” The problems 
of the masses have led to a prominent new proletarian literature and 4 
corollary range of general sociological fiction. Love narratives are also 
popular. The writer notes as a “defect” the complete absence of humor- 
ous works in the modern literature. 

Livinc LikE JAPANESE Peopve; by Katherine G. Beam; Sierra Educational 
News, San Francisco, March, 1932. 

This is a class project, used in the elementary grades of Lincoln 
School, La Crescenta, California. Its objectives were to help the children 
to understand the Japanese people and realize their humanness, creating 
a better attitude toward people of other lands; to create a desire to read, 
discuss and write about Japan, thus increasing their interest and ability, 
in reading and language; to experience pleasure in building a Japanese 
home and using it as Japanese people do. 

Mexico: A CHALLENGE; by John Collier; Progressive Education, Washing- 
ton, February, 1932. 

In Mexico, the writer says, the school in the Indian village is a 
promotion center for a multitude of community activities, and exists only 
incidentally as a school; the teacher is a “cultural missionary,” who suc- 
ceeds or fails in the measure of the community action which he is able 
to engender. The reverse of the U. S. system of Indian education, 
which “‘cloisters the Indian child in ponderous boarding schools, and 
produces split souls, unequipped minds, and homeless social natures.” 

New FouNnpDATIONS FOR CHINESE CHURCH; by B. M. Flory; Chines: 
Recorder, Shanghai, February, 1932. 

REORGANISATION DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE EN CHINE; unsigned; 
Cooperation Intellectuelle, Paris, January, 1932. 

Report of the Commission of experts who were sent to China by the 
League of Nations at the request of the Chinese Government “‘to assist 
in the perfection of the system of Chinese instruction and to facilitate 
the exchange between the intellectual centers in China and in foreign 
countries.” 

Russian COMMUNISM AS A RELIGION; by S. K. Ratcliffe; Quarterly Yal 
Review, New Haven, December, 1931. 

“That, I am convinced, is a right word, which applies to every 
demonstration of Russian youth in these days of conviction and concen- 
trated drive.” 

SALON OF CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE PAINTINGS; pictorial; Asia, New 
York, March, 1932. 

Photographs from the Roerich Museum of six modern Japanese 
paintings, showing the newer trends among Oriental artists. 

SHaw In Russia; by H. W. L. Dana; American Mercury, New York, 
March, 1932. 

The professor of contemporary drama at the Cambridge School of 
the Drama was on his second sojourn in Moscow last summer when 
George Bernard Shaw and Lady Astor were there. This article he 
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devotes to clearing up some of the mists (one might almost say myths) 
which surround that much heralded visit and the eminent dramatist’s 
rapid conversion to Communism—a ten-day visit which, the author 
says, has apparently led to “a Ten-Year Lecture on the Five-Year Plan.” 

SoME ORIGINAL TRAITS OF JAPANESE CHARACTER; by Dr. Inazo Nitobé; 
Japan Today and Tomorrow, Osaka-Tokyo, January, 1932. 

“A student of things Japanese can easily detect five quite distinct 
strata in the formation of the Japanese mind.” Dr. Nitobé then uncov- 
ers those several strata which have been superimposed upon the original 
“bedrock” of native character, and ends: “In a couple of centuries they 
will all be so thoroughly mixed that it may be difficult to identify each 
of the strata from which the new soil is made. Even now the disintegra- 
tion of the rocks is going on. Japan is preparing a new soil in which 
old seeds may grow better and new seeds try their vitality.” 

UNsEEING Eyes OF THE East; by Elsie Weil; Asia, New York, March, 
1932. 

What the Oriental blind people do, how they are cared for, and the 

lives of blind beggars and blind artists. 


DISARMAMENT 


ANALYSE DU PROJET DE CONVENTION POUR LA LIMITATION DES ARME- 
MENTS; by Louis Joxe; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, January 30, 1932. 
An apercu of the work which the Preparatory Commission for 
Disarmament is presenting at the Disarmament Conference. QOutstand- 
ing issues are the limitation of arms, of war materials and budget expen- 
ditures, as well as establishment of information service and cessation of 
chemical warfare. The author advocates the establishment of a per- 
manent commission for disarmament. 
ARMED LEAGUE OR DISARMAMENT; unsigned; Manchester Guardian, Man- 
chester, February 12, 1932. 
Powers’ proposals at the Geneva Conference. 


Dis-ARM oR ReE-ArM?—by Dickinson; Nineteenth Century and After, 
London, February, 1932. 

“The main thing in this Conference will be to avoid failure, for 
failure at this moment will be fatal; fatal to the over-burdened taxpayers 
who look to reduction of armaments to bring them relief; fatal to any 
chance of reconciliation between France and Germany; fatal to the 
League of Nations, which will be represented by its opponents as being 
incapable of performing ‘one of the first tasks’ laid upon it by the Cove- 
nant; fatal to the hopes of millions of men and women who are groping 
for a way to peace but can find none.” 

DisARMAMENT; editorial ; Manchester Guardian Weekly, February 5, 1932. 

An editorial of especial interest in view of the present and first 
International Conference on the subject. If the League of Nations 
Council can still prove to the Chinese, in view of the recent situation in 
Manchuria, that they are better protected by the League than by an 
efficient army of their own, it may do more for disarmament than the 
International Conference. This is the opinion of the writer, who does 
not expect anything very sensational concerning land disarmament in 
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view of the present Franco-German relations, unless there is a change 
of Government after the elections in France. 
DisARMAMENT ; editorial ; Spectator, London, February 13, 1932. 
DIsARMAMENT CONFERENCE, THE; unsigned; Bulletin of International 
News, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, February 4, 18 
1932. , ) 
In this brief summary the editor gives the standpoints of the princi- 
pal Powers at the Disarmament Conference. In the February 18th issue 
he summarizes their proposals, 
mere CONFERENCE, THE; editorial; Economist, London, Februar 
, 1932. 


DisaRMAMENT IssuEs; editorial ; Spectator, London, January 30, 1932. 

“The Disarmament Conference which opens on Tuesday, February 
2nd, will either by its success leave conditions in the world definitely 
better or by its failure leave them definitely and it may be very gravely 
worse. It cannot fail and simply leave them as they are.” 

DIsARMAMENT SUPPLEMENT; special section; New Statesman & Nation, 
London, January 30, 1932. 

Half of this issue is given over to editorials, articles, cartoons, and 
book reviews on Disarmament. Among the articles are ‘“The Economics 
of Disarmament,” “Equality in Disarmament,” “Security and Naval 
Disarmament,” “Economy and Naval Disarmament,” “The Manufac- 
ture of Armaments,” and “The Next Great War.” 


DISARMAMENT THESES ConFLicT AT GENEVA; by T. A. Bisson; Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, New York, February 19, 1932. 

INTERNATIONAL Po.ice Force, AN; by David Davies; International Affairs, 
London, January, 1932. 

In this paper read at a Section Meeting at Chatham House on 
October 15, 1931, the author does not see in an International Police 
Force per se the problem of peace solved, unless other equally far-reach- 
ing reforms ate also accepted. These are above all: an international 
code of law, a judge and an organization to maintain and enforce the 
laws. The existing Permanent Court of the League of Nations and the 
arbitral procedure laid down in the General Act for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes are insufficient. It is necessary to fall 
back upon the procedure of arbitration. Without an International Police 
Force there can be no Disarmament, in the speaker’s opinion. Three 
categories of such a Force are required; (1) to maintain internal or 
domestic order, (2) to maintain order in overseas territory, colonies and 
dependencies, etc., to repel frontier raids, (3) to enforce the decisions of 
the International Court or International Authority against attacks either 
from other members or non-members. The first two categories demand 
constabularies such as already exist, whilst national armies are needed 
to maintain order in all three categories. The War of 1914-1918 has 
demonstrated the principle of unity of Command and the lessons learned 
from the experience thus obtained may be utilized in the scientific prep- 
aration for an International Force under the commands and orders of 
the Headquarters Staff of the Authority which should consist of a small 
group of experts. The greater the number of the States participating, 
the smaller the International Police Force will need to be. The author 
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points toward the need for America’s and Russia’s collaboration in this 
scheme. In the event of a dispute arising the procedure should follow, 
generally speaking, that adopted in dealing with criminals. 

From the appended summary of the discussion of Mr. Davies’ paper 
it was evident that the opinion on the feasibility of such an organization 
as an International Police Force was divided. Admiral Drury-Lowe, 
Colonel David Carnegie, the Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes and Mr. F. N. 
Keen discussed the possibilities and considered eventual formation of such 
an organization based on confidence and justice. Sir J. Fischer Williams, 
Prof. H. A. Smith, Mr. Everett Reid and Mr. Wyndham Bewes 
believed it would be impossible to do away with the political element 
involved. They did not think that there would ever be a better authority 
than the Council ana the Assembly of the League of Nations.—A. R. 

LecAL PosiTrioN OF War DurinG THE Last 25 Years, THE; by Charles 
E. Martin; Annual Proceedings of the American Society of International 
Law, Washington, D. C., December, 1931. 

Paper read at the 25th annual meeting of the Society, with a record 
of subsequent discussion. 

MANKIND Prepares TO Dig; editorial; New Republic, New York, February 
17, 1932. 

Notes on “the Next World War’; its nature and power of mass 
destruction. This is compared with the “feeble” efforts of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. ‘“Therefore the war departments of the Great Powers 
which are now holding conversations upon disarmament have each 
mapped out the other’s capitals and industrial regions for purposes of 
attack.” 

PROPOSITIONS DE DisAaRMEMENT A GENEVE, Les; a symposium; L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, February 13, 1932. 

This issue contains a discussion of the propositions made at the Dis- 
armament Conference in Geneva by the French, British, American, Ger- 
man and Italian delegates. These articles are entitled: “Battle of 
Lectures and Proposals,” “Anglo-French Rapprochement on the Ques- 
tion of Reparations,” ““The Mirage of Liquidation,” “Customs Revolu- 
tion in England,” “A New School of Peace.” 

Some ELEMENTS OF DISARMAMENT; by Herbert Richmond; Fortnightly 
Review, London, February, 1932. 

Reasons, which the writer lists and upon which he enlarges, for the 
desire of a reduction in armaments are: that armaments are a cause of 
war, and therefore their reduction or abolition will prevent or abolish 
war; that they create distrust and foment ill-will; that they impose a 
financial burden with consequent injury to the development of commerce 
and of the prosperity of all the peoples of the world. 

STUDENT OPINION ON DISARMAMENT; unsigned; Federation News Sheet, 
Monthly Bulletin of the World’s Student Christian Federation, Geneva, 
February, 1932. 

Wor tp Crisis AND THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE; by Maxwell Garnett ; 
Contemporary Review, London, February, 1932. 

“The causes of the world crisis go back to the world war; for the 
war has made the nations more fearful and suspicious of one another 
than ever before; while war debts (including reparations) have intensi- 
fied and aggravated the disunion of the world when its only hope of 
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reviving prosperity lay in international codperation.” Dr. Garnet; 
examines the nature of this crisis, the position of the League of Nations 
and the imperative demands facing the Disarmament Conference. There 
is as an appendix a “Note on the Fighting in Manchuria,” taking up 
(a) the League Council’s immediate duty to prevent further fighting and 
secure Japanese retirement, (b) the opinion that only the League had 
prevented the “limitless calamities of war” in the Far East, (c) the 
opinion that greater firmness on the part of the League would have been 
advantageous, (d) the “sharp lesson” to League adherents: “to break tt} 
Covenant in the spirit and yet to fulfill it in the letter must cease to be 
possible.” 

Wortp DIsARMAMENT CONFERENCE; unsigned; News Letter, World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through Churches, New York. 
February, 1932. 

A lengthy, mimeographed survey of the Disarmament Conference: 
its work, hopes, history, and prospects. 


1p 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


AMERICAN ForeIGN INVESTMENTS IN 1931; by Max Winkler; Foreign 
Policy Reports, New York, February 3, 1932. 

CoNnDITIONS IN THE BritisH Empire; reports; Economist, London, February 
13, 1932. 

This appears in the special edition titled “Commercial History and 
Review of 1931,” and is included in a review of all the principal coun- 
tries. Agriculture, mining, foreign trade, banking, markets, finances, etc., 
are considered in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Malaya, the 
East Indies, and Japan. A short section is given over to the United 
States. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA’S ForEIGN TRADE; by Ting Mien Liu; Chines: 
Economic Journal, Shanghai, January, 1932. 

Concerning the beginnings of China’s modern foreign trade, the 
Co-hong and Factory System, the important commercial treaties, the 
general conditions of trade, the principal imports, etc. First part of a 
series. 

Economic INSECURITY IN JAPAN; by Joseph Barnes; Nation, New York, 
March 2, 1932. 

Mr. Barnes, who last autumn visited both Russia and Japan en route 
to and from the China Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
sees an analogy, if somewhat remote, between the social and economic 
pressure which drove Russia to war in 1904 and that which led Japanese 
militarists, less outspokenly, to try the same doubtful means of stabiliza- 
ation in 1931. At least, he comments, “for five months the Japanese 
public has had something besides the depression to read about in the 
newspapers.” He then sketches a picture of Japan’s situation in the 
world economy. 

Empire, THE; reports; Times Annual Financial and Commercial Review, 
London, February 9, 1932. 

In the course of its economic survey of the world, this section of the 
Review covers Australia: Year of Financial Crisis, Progress of Recovery ; 
New Zealand: Effects of the Fall in Prices, Measures of Adjustment; 
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Hong Kong: Adverse Effects of Exchange; Canada: General Depres- 
sion, Gold Exports Prohibited ; British Malaya: Sharp Decline in Buying 
Power, Rubber Depression; India: Large Exports of Gold, Cheapness 
of Foodstuffs. China and Japan are similarly treated in separate reviews, 
as Boycott of Japanese Goods, Flight from the Yen, Gold Exports 
Prohibited. 

FepERAL BuDGET OF THE U. S. S. R., THE; unsigned; Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union, New York, February 1, 1932. 

In the report delivered by G. T. Grinko, Soviet Commissioner for 
Finance, on December 25, 1931, at the session of the Central Executive 
Commission of the U. S. S. R., it is declared that the 1931 budget had, 
in the main, been successfully carried out, revenues totaling 20,450,- 
000,000 rubles, an excess of about 1,500,000,000 rubles over the revised 
program. The 1932 budget allows for a State reserve fund of 500,000,000 
rubles. The greatest share of the budget expenditures will go for 
financing the national economy. 

ForEIGN TARIFF AND TRADE-CoNTROL DEVELOPMENTS DurincG 1931; by 
Henry Chalmers; Commerce Reports, Washington, February 22, 1932. 
An annual review by the chief of the Division of Foreign Tariffs. 
JAPANESE CoMMERCIAL Cope, THE; by Edward Jenks; Journal of Com- 
parative Legislation and International Law, London, February, 1932. 

A review of “The Commercial Code of Japan, Annotated,” Vol. I, 
published by the Codes Translation Committee, League of Nations 
Association of Japan, Tokyo, 1931. It surveys the origin and develop- 
ment of Japanese law, marine transport, commercial legislation, doctrine 
of judicial precedent, status of “trader,” and companies under Japanese 
law. 

Review OF Business CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES DuriNnG 1931; 
report; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, January, 1932. 

Effects of world economic depression have been felt more keenly than 
in 1930; the slump in values exceeds 20% ; reductions have been suffered 
in many lines of trade. 

SitvER; by Sir Robert Horne; Jnternational Affairs, London, January, 1932. 

The question of bi-metallism is one which is becoming familiar to us 
again, for it was only in the past century that the world had been mono- 
metallic. At various times in the course of history the world had been 
bi-metallic after periods of unsuccessful mono-metallism. From the 
Report of the Macmillan Committee* it is evident that due to the mal- 
distribution of gold in the world and a general shortage of the metal 
there will be no possibility, on that basis, of taking care of the exchange 
of goods after the year 1942. To the objection that the market may be 
flooded with silver in the event of that metal’s becoming more highly 
valorized, it may be answered that the relation between the production 
of silver and of gold has been 14.5 ounces to 1 ounce or even less; and 
that eight per cent of the silver which is produced in the world is a by- 
product, that is to say produced along with lead, zinc and copper and 
accordingly conditioned by influences scarcely affecting the price of silver 
itself. Great Britain’s trade with China or India would not lose but 


_ "Report of the Committee on Industry and Finance, 1931 (Macmillan Com- 
ate ni Great Britain, Cmd. 3897, pp. 114, 117; His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
ondon. 
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would be on the contrary increased, especially as the population of the 
East has been hoarding that metal (as well as gold!) for many centuries 
and will continue to do so. It would mean a greater loss of trade if }y 
acts of Government the savings of these peoples should be depreciated an, 
further. 

In the discussion, emphasis was laid on the advantage of having 
silver in a stable ratio to gold when trading with a country such as 
China. The speaker agreed with the opinions of Sir Arthur Salter, Mr. 
Hawtrey and Sir William Dampier that a reversal of the metallic 
standard should be effected only after intensive and careful consideration 
of the actual situation.—A.R. 

Sitver—ItTs Future as Money; by Francis H. Brownell; North American 
Review, New York, March, 1932. 

An argument in support of bimetallism at no fixed ratio. Replying 
to Professor Neil Corothers in the January number, on ‘“Silyer—A 
Senate Racket.” 

STERLING IN 1931; unsigned; Manchester Guardian Commercial, Manches- 
ter, January 30, 1932. 

The silver issue—‘‘through panic to confidence.” This is printed in 
the Annual Review of British Trade supplement. 

Wuat SHOULD CaNnapDaA Export To CHINA?—by Kiang Kang-hu; Cane- 
dian Exporter, Montreal, February, 1932. 

Chinese problems and needs, discussed by a professor of Chinese 
Studies at McGill University. 

Wor _p Crisis AND THE REMEDY; report; Economist, London, February 13, 
1932. 

“Apart from these fiscal measures there had been boycotts—physical 
boycotts in some parts of the world, which had led to strife and blood- 
shed; moral boycotts in more peace-abiding countries, requiring of good 
citizens that they should only buy their own nation’s goods. If this move- 
ment were extended to the whole world all communities would have to 
live upon their own fat till they woke up from their hibernation as lean 
as a bear.” 

Wor.p FinanciaAv Crisis; by Sir Arthur Salter; Quarterly Yale Review, 
New Haven, December, 1931. 

A survey of the sudden financial crisis of last summer which followed 
on the heels of almost two years of world-wide economic depression. The 
part played by silver fluctuations, the immobilization of gold stock, etc. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


AMERICAN Front, THE; by Lewis L. Lorwin; Survey Graphic, New York, 
March, 1932. 

Dr. Lorwin of the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., surveys 
possibilities for national planning ‘in America, in comparison with types 
known as Soviet planning, Fascist planning, etc., and exposes the fallacy 
of the prevailing American fear that national planning must mean too 
strict regimentation, loss of individuality and individual initiative under 
state control. “Planning,” he says, “is not a device to contract energy or 
limit outlook. It is an appeal for an expansion of spirit, a synthesis of the 
ideas of dynamics and order, of science and imagination, which holds out 
the promise of a great purposive achievement.” 
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CuinesE Lace AND Emsrowery INpustry; by C. O. Spamer; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, D. C., February 15, 1932. 
CutnEsE WoMAN IN Business, A; unsigned; Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, 
: February, 1932. 
Story of the life of a woman in Changsha, Hunan, who has built up 
a business for dyeing linen, weaving cloth and carpets and making linen 


Tr, i goods despite war, famine and flood. 
lic CoNQUEST OF THE AIR IN JAPAN; unsigned; Japan Today and Tomorrow, 
- Osaka-Tokyo, January, 1932. 

An interesting review of the progress of aéronautics in Japan prepared 
bes for the annual magazine edition of the Osaka Mainichi and Tokyo 

Nichi-Nichi Shimbun. 

7 CoNTRIBUTION OF Crop-BREEDING TO CHINA’s Foop ProsLem; by T. H. 
: Shen; China Critic, Shanghai, January 28, 1932. 


The professor of plant breeding in the department of rural economics 
at the University of Nanking writes of an important factor in solving 
“one of the greatest problems in China—the shortage of food.” This 
article describes the work of his department in introducing improved 
breeds of plants to the farms of China, not only through the classroom 
but through the experiment stations now established in every province 
of the country. 

Economic DEVELOPMENT OF ANCIENT CHINA; by Harry P. Howard; 
Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, January, 1932. 

Prehistoric agriculture, the feudal system, the breakdown of feudal 
relations, the agrarian revolution, the results of the revolution, and the 
enslavement of the poor are discussed in this interesting article. 

FicHt For Foop, A; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
February 11, 1932. 

In view of the commonplace character of the argument that Japan’s 
policy in Manchuria is dictated by the necessities of life itself, it is 
“rather strange,” the editor says, “that nobody ever stops to ask how far 
this dependence on Manchuria is actually the governing fact.’ He com- 
pares figures on imports into Japan from Manchuria with those of 
imports from other countries, and figures on exports from Manchuria 
into Japan with those to other countries and decides that only a tithe of 
those exports goes to feed Japan and not more than 28% of Japan’s 

dependence for food is placed on them. 
Foop SupPLy IN THE U. S. S. R., THE; unsigned; Economic Review of the 
j Soviet Union, New York, February 15, 1932. 
Agriculture and stock raising in Russia, and the factories and distribu- 
tion system that supply the Communist with his daily bread. 
ForESTRY IN THE U. S. S. R.; a symposium, VY. O. K. S., Moscow, Vol. IT, 
Nos. 7-9, 1931. 

This issue is in essential a forestry number, the articles included 
dealing with the forests of the U. S. S. R. and their exploitation, the 
paper industry and other economic information. Outlines of the literature 
of several States of the Soviet Union are presented in other articles. 


P Japan, Late CoMER INTO THE MopeRN INpustRIAL Wor-p; book review; 
4 New York Times Book Review, February 21, 1932. 


a The reviews of two books that “enable a Western reader to see 
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Nipponese problems in perspective.” These are: “Japan: Some Phases 
of Her Problems and Development,” by Inazo Nitobé, Scribner's, New 
York, G$5; and “Western Influences in Modern Japan: A Series of 
Papers on Cultural Relations,” by Inazo Nitobé and others, Universit, 
of Chicago Press, G$4. 


New Ponicy ror AGRICULTURAL LABoUR; by Joseph F. Duncan; Jnterna- 


tional Labour Review, World Peace Foundation, Boston, February, 1932. 

How far are conditions the result of an agricultural policy laying 
stress on non-economic considerations? What policy should be adopted 
nationally or internationally to deal with the economic and social prob- 
lems of agriculture, and secure to those engaged in it a reasonable 
remuneration and standard of living? Such are the main questions 
examined in this article. 


PLANNING AND THE CONSTITUTION; by J. P. Chamberlain; Survey Graphic, 


New York, March, 1932. 

“Given, not a remote Never Never Land, but the United States of 
America in 1932, what will we be up against in trying to dovetail plan- 
ning into the jig-saw puzzle of our national and state statutes and the 
national and state constitutions on which they are based? Here the 
professor of public law at Columbia University and director of the 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund discusses the effect of the exercise 
of executive, legislative and judicial power on large-scale industrial 
projects and social experimentation. He finds both precedent and place 
for voluntary economic planning within our present legal frame- 
work.” —Editor, Survey. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE Factory Law; 


translated by T. H. Chen; Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, Janu- 
ary, 1932. 

These regulations were promulgated by the National Government of 
China on December 16, 1930. The enforcement of these regulations was 
originally fixed to take effect on and from February 1, 1931, but was 
later postponedto August 1, 1931. 


THOROUGHGOING RECONSTRUCTION IN SoUTH CHINA; by M. H. Bletz; 


Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., February 8, 1932. 

In a recent tour which took him over South China, the chief of the 
Foreign Construction Division in Shanghai noted that a number of cities 
have been almost completely reconstructed during the past few years. 
This work is financed in the main by investments of wealthy Chinese 
emigrants returning to their homeland. The city of Amoy is an out- 
standing example, but Swatow, Canton, and of course Hongkong and 
Shanghai show evidence of modernization. 


WueEN WeE Cuoose TO PLAN; editorial; Survey Graphic, New York, 


March, 1932. 

Introduction to a remarkably useful “Planning” number of this 
journal of social and economic life. The number was conceived, in rela- 
tion to floating ideas of national planning, as “a mooring mast such as 
cities set up to invite Zeppelins down to earth.” In addition to the 
articles given special citation elsewhere in this section there are surveys 
of Scientific Management, its accomplishments and its future problems; 
labor’s drive toward national planning in America; an analysis of two 
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great public services and two great industries—textiles and steel—in 
relation to planning, and a number of shorter articles with special refer- 
ence to unemployment. 

Wor_pD PLANNING AND THE U. S. A.; by Otto Neurath; Survey Graphic, 
New York, March, 1932. 

“If the peoples themselves are going to choose what is to be done 
with our complex modern world, they must first enter into an under- 
standing of it. Dr. Neurath has gone back to picture writing to give 
democracy its key. He limns the earth, and the fulness and discrepancies 
thereof, not with Kipling’s brushes of comet’s hair, but with those 
techniques of visualization that have made famous his Social Economic 
Museum in Vienna. So far as we know the graphs prepared especially 
for this number are the first in the “Wiener Methode”’ to be reproduced 
in America. Across the familiar map of the U. S. A. above, he has 
dropped seven columns which stand for world production in automobiles, 
films, oil, steel, copper, corn and cotton. 

“As shown, we turn out more than half of each.’”—Editor, Survey. 
’ AND I AND THE Bic Ipga; by Stuart Chase; Survey Graphic, New 
York, March, 1932. 

This economist likens our present national economy to a ship on 
which an imperative transocean voyage is undertaken—a ship put 
together with the haphazard lack of knowledge of inexpert chance 
comers, minus a captain and technical staff, minus essential equipment 
and plus many non-essential fripperies. “If we are going to have a 
mechanical civilization . . .” he says, “we have got to learn to control 
it.” He then lists the “assets” which mechanical civilization has brought 
us, and places over against them the “liabilities,” which contrast shows 
that “at the moment the world balance is in the red.” The bulk of this 
liability schedule, he believes, can for America “‘be liquidated through 
economic planning within our own frontiers.” But one, perhaps the 
most threatening liability of all, “can be stopped only by world planning 
and agreement. I refer to mechanized warfare.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
See also under Disarmament 


INTERNATIONAL ReEviEWS OF Books; department; International Affairs, 
London, January, 1932. 

The bi-monthly journal of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Chatham House, London, has a remarkably comprehensive and 
well-classified section of book reviews on international affairs. In Num- 
ber One for 1932 the classification includes General International sub- 
jects, Pre-War History, Economics and Finance, Armaments and the 
League of Nations, British Empire, Europe, U. S. S. R., Near East, 
Africa, Far East and Pacific, and the United States of America. Seventy- 
five volumes are reviewed in this issue. 

Minitary Peace-MaAKeErs: FRANCE AND JAPAN; editorial; New Republic, 
New York, February 17, 1932. 

A comparison of France and Japan; both nations desire an armed 
peace, one in Europe and the other in Asia. “They are not even serving 
their own best interests. Apparently they have been incapable of learning 
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from history ; they must still have more experience before they understand 
how peace can really be guaranteed. We may not be able to stop them. 
But at least we can disavow any responsibility for the results which wil] 
ensue.” 

No War WITH JAPAN; editorial; Nation, New York, March 2, 1932. 

In a full-page discussion the editors expand the theme: “It seems 
necessary to remind Washington once more that the American people 
do not want war with Japan. The college professors, amateur diplomats. 
and munitions-makers who are advocating an economic boycott, or are 
spreading rumors of secret war preparations, do not speak for the 
majority of the people. Thus far, to be sure, the government has pro- 
ceeded with tact and caution in dealing with the Shanghai crisis, and 
there is every reason to believe that the Administration is sincerely 
anxious to avoid complications in the Far East that might involve us jn 
armed conflict. But there is no guaranty that this discreet and careful 
attitude can or will be maintained, and many forces are at work that 
might quickly compel the United States into a position where war 
would be unavoidable. One of these factors, and perhaps the most dan- 
gerous, is the growing demand for a boycott of Japan, a hostile measure 
in itself and one likely to lead to war.” 

The editors seek also to understand the underlying aims of the 
Japanese military leaders in pursuing the present China policy. 

PoLicy OF THE UNITED STATES IN RECOGNIZING NEw GoveERNMENTS 
DurInG THE Past 25 YEARS, THE; by Green H. Hackworth; dnnual 
Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, Washington, 
D. C., December, 1931. 

Paper read at the 25th annual meeting of the Society, with a record 
of subsequent discussion. 


LABOR 


Brack BreaD AND TEA—P us; by Ella Winter; Asia, New York, March, 
1932. 

Private lives of Russian workers in the great Soviet industrial centers. 

ConTRACT SYSTEM IN CHINESE MINING, THE; unsigned; People’s Tribune, 
Shanghai, January 23, 1932. 

“One of the greatest evils in Chinese labor, and in mining labor in 
particular, is the contract system of labor—a deep-rooted custom in 
Chinese mining, handed down from ancient times and in full force 
even now.” 

INTERNATIONAL MEASURES TO CREATE EMPLOYMENT: A REMEDY FOR THE 
DepreEssiON ; by Wladimir Woytinsky; International Labour Review, 
Geneva, January, 1932. ; 

The author considers to what extent and under what conditions 
extensive public works programs can provide means for counteracting 
the present world economic depression. The difficulties arising from such 
programs may be overcome through international codperation. The argu- 
ments advanced by the British Committee on Finance and Industry 
(Macmillan Committee, London, 1931) for the international creation of 
credit can be applied to the international creation of employment. As the 
problem of creating employment is essentially a question of finance 
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Woytinsky suggests that funds may be obtained by an agreement of the 
banks of issue of the world to reduce their gold reserve. 

Recent formation of a Special Committee of the Communications 
and Transit Organization by the League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office with regard to such plans lend special interest to 
this article. 

JapPAN—UNEMPLOYMENT IN SEPTEMBER, 1931; report; Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, February, 1932. 
This report appears in the section “Unemployment and its Relief.” 
REPORT OF THE Royat CoMMISSION OF LABouR IN INDIA; report; Jnterna- 
tional Labour Review, Geneva, February, 1932. 

This Commission was “to enquire into and report on existing condi- 
tions of labour in industrial undertakings and plantations in British 
India, on the health, efficiency and standard of living of the workers, and 
on the relations between employers and employed, and to make recom- 
mendations.” 


POLITICAL CONFLICT ANT CONTROL 


AND IF THE REVOLUTION Comes . . .?—by George R. Leighton; Harper’s, 
New York, March, 1932. 

“Revolutions are an old story to the American citizen. To the 
Russian they are still a new and startling experience; the American 
knows the tale of revolution almost by heart. His national existence 
began with one. . . 

“What is the American with the revolutionary birthright thinking 
about these days? His own country and the world are now in the midst 
of a vast economic upheaval. . .. The word revolution is heard on every 
hand. . . . We blink, think of home and children, and then turn to 
examine the situation. ... What do we find?” Mr. Leighton then pro- 
ceeds to tell us, analyzing the facts and forces that may be leading to 
some sort of revolution in America. 


BALANCE IN INpIA, THE; by J. T. Gwynn; Fortnightly Review, London, 
February, 1932. 

The writer attempts to answer these questions: Why has the Gov- 
ernment of India definitely terminated the truce and renewed the con- 
flict? What are the chances of success or defeat? What are the forces 
that may be deployed on one side or the other? 

CaHteR DES VorEUx ANNAMITES; presented by Bui Quang Chieu and 
Nguyen Phan Long; L’Indochine; Paris, January 5, 1932. 

The full context of the memorandum presented to M. Reynaud, 
French Colonial Minister, on occasion of his official visit to Indo-China 
in 1931. It is stated in the opening sentence that it is not the program 
of any one political party, but forms a résumé of the aims and desires 
of the entire native population. Of especial importance are such matters 
as the rights of the Indo-Chinese citizen, native representation in the 
legislature, administration, education and the problem of French citizen- 
ship, which touches also upon the question of salaries. Although penal 
law in Indo-China is codified through adaptation of the French penal 
laws to native needs, there is as yet no codified civil law. A variety of 
ancient and often obsolete laws are applied at will, leading to frequent 
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injustice. A reform of the jury system in criminal cases involving both 
French and native citizens is needed. Other reforms pertaining to 
property, the banking system and the treatment of political offenders 
are discussed. 

M. Reynaud in his answer speaks “as a French citizen of Europe to 
a French citizen of Asia.” France’s attitude is one of desiring justice, 
collaboration and friendship. He points out that the economic crisis 
is world-wide and that Indo-China, as compared to some of the coun- 
tries he had visited, appears as one of the least affected by the depres- 
sion.—A. R. 

ComMuNIsT MoveMENT IN JAPAN, THE; by Hugh Byas; Contemporary 
Review, London, February, 1932. ; 

“Communism in China,” says this western correspondent in Japan, 
“is an eastern thing with a western name—a mixture of peasants’ war 
and the brigandage engendered by mass poverty and government impo- 
tence. In Japan it is a genuine modern growth, born of industrialism, 
nurtured on Marxian economics, avowing loyalty to the Third Interna- 
tional and preaching a dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Customary Law In THE DutcH East INpies; by Amry Vandenbosch; 
Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, London, 
February, 1932. 

Professor Vandenbosch of the University of Kentucky spent the year 
1929-30 in the Netherlands and the East Indies making a study of Dutch 
colonial policy and adminstration. In this article he considers the preser- 
vation of customary law, obstacles to the study of ‘“‘adat” law,* scientific 
study of customary law, opposition to customary law and its protagonists, 
legislative history of customary law, and conflict of law. 

Inp1a’s Part in Asta’s UNREST: THE CHANCE FOR READJ USTMENT; by 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, New York Times, February 7, 1932. 

The weakness of the Nationalist Campaign, the present position of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the changing British attitude are discussed in 
this article. 

STRONG GOVERNMENT FROM DELHI; by W. Y. Elliott; Asia, New York, 
March, 1932. 

More about the growing Nationalist movement in India, and the 
recent troubles that have arisen. 

Unrest IN THE East REsoUNDS THROUGH THE Wor Lp; by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, New York Times, February 14, 1932. 

The author surveys economic and political problems that have been 
raised because of Asia’s resentment against foreign dominance. This 
article is the last of a series dealing with various aspects of the unrest, 
as he has found them during a two-year tour through Asia. 


SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


Acain, Stay Out or It!—by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, January, 1932. 
An editorial on Sino-Japanese relations, which urges against interfer- 


*“Adat”’ law has come into general usage as applied to Indonesian customary 
native law. “Adat” is the Arabian word for custom, and since there is a large 
Arabian population in the East Indies, many Arabian words and Mohammedan 
imprints appear in native vocabularies and customs.—Editor. 
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ence by foreign Powers. “Treaties,” Mr. Rea says, “cannot control the 
forces at work in Asia.” 


AncLO-AMERICAN PEACE IN Far East; editorial; Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, February 5, 1932. 

A diary of the war situation in Shanghai by the journal’s special 
correspondent depicts the events leading up to the Anglo-American 
proposals, with France and Italy supporting, to bring the trouble to an 
end. No report of the League of Nations Commission which is investi- 
gating the situation is expected before the September Assembly of the 
League. 

“BanpITS, IRREGULARS AND PIEN-YI-TUI”; editorial; China WVeekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, February 13, 1932. 

The editor surveys Japan’s public justifications for military action—in 
Manchuria against alleged “bandits and irregulars,” in Shanghai against 
so-called “plain clothes men” (pien-yi-tui), the term coined to cover all 
un-uniformed Chinese who were opposing ‘‘Japanese military aggression 
and occupation of Chinese territory.” 


Basic ProBLEMS; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern Review (American), 
Shanghai, January, 1932. 
An editorial discussion concerning the primary causes of the disturb- 
ances in China, which center about “Japan’s right to exist.” 


BerICHT UEBER DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN RAuM; by Karl Haushofer; Geo- 
politik, Berlin, February, 1932. 
The Editor of this excellent magazine writes on the crisis in India 
and the developments in Manchuria. Considerable space is devoted to 
the discussion of George Bronson Rea’s article in the October, 1931, 
number of the Far Eastern Review, entitled: “Has Japan the Right to 
Defend Herself?” 


CuieF Events; report; China Critic, Shanghai, February 4, 11, 22, 29, 1932. 
Weekly brief reports of day-by-day happenings in China, Manchuria 
and Geneva. 


Cu1na: CHRONOLOGY; report; Bulletin of International News, Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, London, February 4, 18, 1932. 

A chronology of internal and external events relating to China, 
from January 19 to February 2, which has to do chiefly with the Sino- 
Japanese affair. In the February 18th issue the chronology covers the 
period February 3-16. 


Cuina Ficuts Back; by T. A. Bisson; Nation, New York, February 17, 
1932. 


CHINESE Press, FROM THE; translated opinion; China Critic, Shanghai, 
February 4, 11, ff., 1932. 

The weekly section devoted to excerpted editorial comment on na- 

tional issues from the Shun Pao, the China Times, Sin Wan Pao, etc. 


Conruit Sino-JAPonais, Le; by Roger Lévy; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
February 6, 1932. 

The Japanese version of the occurences on January 28, 1932, leading 

to the fighting in Shanghai and the Manchurian developments are dis- 

cussed by the writer. China can not oppose Japan with equal military or 
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naval forces. Its defense weapons have to be those of weaker nations 
using methods of nationalist propaganda, guerilla warfare and boycott. 
The instructions which had been given out by the Nanking Government 
in November and December of 1931 may be compared to the passive 
resistance policy of the nationalist party in India. Japan, who had been 
considered as the protagonist of order in the Orient, has betrayed the 
confidence placed in her. The Japanese answer to the proposals made by 
England, America, and seconded by France and Italy, especially con- 
cerning the Pact of Paris and the resolutions taken by the League of 
Nations on December 9, 1931, does not make for an easy solution of the 
situation. 

Count Kato AND MANCHURIA; editorial ; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe. 
February 4, 1932. 

An editorial written on Kato’s biography, which was reviewed at 
length in the New York Times recently by K. K. Kawakami. 

CriticaL SITUATION IN SHANGHAI; by William T. Stone; Foreign Polic; 
Bulletin, New York, February 12, 1932. 

DEFEAT FOR IMPERIAL JAPAN NECESSARY TO SECURE THE LIBERATION OF 
THE JAPANESE PEoPLE; editorial; China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, February 6, 1932. 

A comparison of Germany and Japan: the Imperial Germany as it 
was before 1914, and the Imperial Japan of today; according to the 
writer the Japanese people themselves are blinded by their government, 
and the only way to make the people realize how they are “being led 
by the nose is to bring Imperial Japan to its knees in the same way that 
Imperial Germany was brought to its knees.” 

Economics IN MANCHURIA; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
February 4, 1932. 

Concerning some underlying causes of the Manchurian occupation. 
This editorial appears in the Weekly Commercial Supplement. 

“FAcE” IN THE Far East: A Potent Force; by George E. Sokolsky; Neu 
York Times Magazine, February 14, 1932. 

Again this Oriental creed plays an important role in the critical 
relations between China and Japan, for to the people of China in par- 
ticular, “face” has “provided morale in the absence of law.” 

From Harsin TO SHANGHAI; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, February 11, 1932. 

From the present vantage point it is interesting to read the editor’s 
speculations, written February 3, as to the several possible outcomes of 
the Shanghai impasse of that date. “The only hope,” he said, “of a com- 
paratively small disaster lies in the great inferiority of the Chinese troops 
and their refusal to be shot down to no purpose. It is on this enormous 
disparity of effectiveness, indeed, that Japan relies for her justification 
as well as for her victory. For it is only because the Chinese cannot 
face a combination of scientific weapons and discipline that the fiction 
can be maintained that the countries are not at war.” 

How Errective Is Cutna’s Boycott AGAInst JAPAN ?—by Lowe Chuan- 
hua; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, February 20, 1932. 

A survey of the present boycott and its effect upon Japan, and a 
general review of former boycotts and their results which China em- 
ployed effectively against Japan. 
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ImMpERIALIST WAR Racinc iN Mancuuria; by Takemoto; Pan-Pacific 
Worker (Australian edition), Sydney, January 16, 1932. 


tions 3 
so This article discusses the issues in Manchuria from the point of 
ment ’ view of a Japanese Trade Unionist worker in sympathy with the 
ssive i U. §. S. R. He sees in the League of Nations merely a tool of Imperial- 
been g ism and their interference in the present Sino-Japanese dispute merely 
the ; a subterfuge to place strong world Imperialist military forces on the 
e by frontiers of the U. S. S. R. 
con- In RE JAPAN vs. WorLD; by Jonathan Mitchell; New Republic, New York, 
e of February 24, 1932. 
the “On the very next day, Japan in effect served notice on the world 
that it proposed to violate its international obligations wholesale. 
obe, The League Council met on October 13, and found itself possessed of 
an embarrassment of international instruments under which to convict 
at Japan. .. . The Japanese people is one of the friendliest and kindliest 
on earth, but just now Japan, as far as the rest of the world is con- 
licy cerned, is represented by a band of utterly irresponsible, half-mad generals 
and admirals. Between them and the forces of civilization, no useful 
OF communication seems possible.” 
n), Is FrancE BACKING JAPAN ?—by Robert Dell; Nation, New York, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1932. 
it “Now that the capitulation of the League Council has had the conse- 
he quences that it was bound to have and that some of us foretold, the atti- 
nt, tude of the French press confirms the suspicion that there is a secret 
ed Franco-Japanese understanding. . . .” 
at Is SHANGHAI INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT ANY LONGER AN “ISLAND OF 
Security” ?—by Paul K. Whang; China Weekly Review (American), 
e, Shanghai, February 20, 1932. 
The writer says it is not; he cites Hongkew, a “no man’s land,” and 
n. says that while the Chinese observe the Settlement’s neutrality, the Japa- 
nese have violated it. 
2 Japan Attacks SHANGHAI; editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, February 4, 
1932. 
J The second chapter in this weekly journal’s editorial account of the 
P progress of the latest “Shanghai incident,” in the series of events which 
during the past decade the world has learned to call by that anomalous 
name. Chapter one of this weekly comment appeared in the January 28 
issue under the heading ‘Sino-Japanese Crisis in Shanghai.” 
: Japan: CHRONOLOGY; report; Bulletin of International News, Royal Insti- 


tute of International Affairs, London, February 4, 18, 1932. 

A chronology of events relating to Japan, from January 20 to Feb- 
ruary 2, which has to do chiefly with the Sino-Japanese affair. In the 
February 18th issue the chronology covers the period February 3-16. 

Japan in Mancuuria; chronology; Headway, Geneva, February, 1932. 
Japan IN MANCHURIA; unsigned; Japan Today and Tomorrow, Osaka- 
Tokyo, January, 1932. 
“Nippon has made these once wild steppes, nest of roaming bandits, 
i into the only oasis of peace in China; she means to keep it so.”” Under 
q a series of headings such as “Must Japan Tolerate China’s Rowdyism? 
: Never!” “Treaty Basis of Japan’s Rights in Manchuria,” “Chinese 
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Outrage Angers Imperial Troops,” “League Council Sees It Through.” 
“Anti-Japan Activity Rampant in China,” this publication presents jt; 
view of the situation, both background and current, in Manchuria. 

JAPANESE Press Views; translated opinion; Trans-Pacific (American 
Tokyo, February 4, 11, 22, 29, 1932. 

The Yorodzu, Osaka Asahi, Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, Yomiuri, and other 
of the leading Japanese dailies are here excerpted from to show the 
trend of Japanese press opinion mainly on the Sino- -Japane se issues, 
“Japan must enforce Protocols”; “No third party tolerated in Shang 
dispute”; ‘Negotiation useless”; “Throughout, authorities of the For. 
eign Settlement friendly to Japan”; “China lacks government” are some 
of the ideas expressed. In other editorials the Powers are urged to 
suppress “inflammatory remarks” by their nationals, lest feeling in Japan 
be ‘aggravated’; and the opinion is advanced that Japan’s actions in 
China offer no menace to the “eventual success” of the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference. The recent elections in Japan come in for a 
share of attention. 

JAPAN’s ExPANSION: Her Arms AND Opstac es; by George E. Soko!lsky 
New York Times Feature Section, February 28, 1932. 

Concerning the growth of a small island empire to a position of 
dominance, her recent advance in Manchuria as part of a larger policy, 
and the clash at Shanghai which has brought out the difficulties in her 
way. 

Japan’s STAND IN SHANGHAI; by T. A. Bisson; Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
February 5, 1932. 

A brief outline of the events since January 28, 1932, which precipi- 
tated in the Far East the gravest crisis since 1914. The peace proposals 
made to Japan and China by England and the United States and sec- 
onded by France and Italy contain among the five principal points: 
cessation of all acts of violence, and protection of the Settlement in 
Shanghai by establishment of a neutral zone to be policed by neutrals 
under consular authority. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS: CHRONOLOGY; report; Bulletin of International Nei 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, February 4, 18, 1932. 

A chronology of events relating to the League of Nations, from 
January 21 to February 2, which has to do chiefly with the Sino-Japa- 
nese affair. In the February 18th issue the chronology covers the period 
February 3-16. 

LESSON OF SHANGHAI, THE; editorial; New Statesman &&% Nation, London, 
February 6, 1932. 

The editor points out that while the Powers acting as a League 
hadn’t the courage to stop Japan in Manchuria, they do have the courage 
individually to interfere at Shanghai, for the hostilities there strike 
nearer home, endangering the Foreign Settlement. However, he deplores 
the fact that thousands of Chinese lives have been lost because of the 
League’s irresolution. 

MANDSCHUREIKONFLIKT, Der; editorial; Der Zeitspiegel; Berlin, Januar) 
21, 1932. 

The dispute between Japan and China is becoming an increasingly 
severe test of the League of Nations. Besides national interests, eco- 
nomic issues of primary importance are involved. Japan has invested 
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large sums in Manchuria and needs its raw materials to supply its 

industry. At the same time a solution of the overpopulation problem of 
Japan had been found. The boycott of Japanese goods and resulting 
unemployment in Japan lend additional complication to the problem of 
the League. Several articles on the subject from leading German news- 
papers are reprinted together with a translation of the Nine Power 
Treaty of February 6, 1922. 

Must STRENGTHEN PEACE SysTEM Is MANCHURIA WARNING; by Fred- 
erick J. Libby; News Bulletin of the National Council for Prevention 
of War, Washington, D. C., February, 1932. 

The recent Sino-Japanese dispute demonstrates the urgent need for 
more effective peace machinery. Outstanding is the necessity for world 
information through unbiased reports leading to enlightenment of public 
opinion. Standing armies menace world stability and should be abolished. 
The writer advocates adherence of the United States to the World 
Court and until such is effected the U. S. Government should consult 
with the rest of the world when the Kellogg Pact is threatened with 
violation. This should constitute America’s contribution toward world 
stabilization. 

New ParTITION OF CHINA, A; editorial; Nation, New York, February 17, 
1932. 

OpposITION IN JAPAN, THE; by Upton Close; Nation, New York, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1932. 

Upton Close reviews the forces in Japan that oppose the Nationalistic 
policy and the military rule. Among them he emphasises the Opposition 
Party and the organized radical groups. 

Our FRIENDSHIP FOR CHINA; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, January, 1932. 

In which the editor of the Review sets forth his principles and out- 
lines his editorial policy in regard to the Sino-Japanese conflict in answer 
to the charges of the editor of the People’s Tribune that the Review is 
“a violent pro-Japanese organ.” 

Peace OR WAR IN THE PaciFic; editorial; Economist, London, February 
20, 1932. 

Comments on the Sino-Japanese struggle, the League’s part, and its 
bearing on the peace of the Pacific area. 

SHANGHAI; by Sir Frederick Whyte; Spectator, London, February 6, 1932. 

A former British political advisor to the Chinese government explains 
the physical and legal situation in Shanghai as throwing light on the 
recent events there. 

SHANGHAI INCIDENT, THE; by Dr. S. Washio; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, February 11, 1932. 

This feature writer says that the “incident” developed “in full view 
of the other Powers’’; that, unlike the Manchurian incident, no secrecy 
was possible or desired, since Japan merely wanted to end the Chinese 
boycott. 

SINo-JAPANESE CRISIS IN SHANGHAI; editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, 
January 28, 1932. 
The editor writes of the riotous outbreaks which laid the background 
for later warfare, regretting the “mishap that befell the Japanese priests,” 
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and deploring the “conduct of the Japanese who sought revenge {or 
the wrong done their countrymen by taking the law into their own 
hands” in setting fire to the San Yue factory. He concludes that above 
all, “efforts should be made by both the Chinese and Japanese authori- 
ties” to settle the two outrages satisfactorily and to “prevent similar 
outbreaks from happening in this city.” 
THROUGH JAPANESE SPECTACLES; unsigned; New Statesman & Nation, 
London, February 6, 1932. 
A correspondent in Japan comments on the trend of the Japanese 
Press, both foreign and domestic, and on propaganda and censorship. 
Treize Jours p’INTERVENTION JAPONAISE A CHANGHAI; by Roger Lévy: 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, February 13, 1932. 
A review of the Sino-Japanese embroglio at Shanghai, from Januar 
28 to February 9. This is followed by a summary of the texts of appeals 
from China for the intervention of the Powers and the invocation ot 
Article 15 of the Pact. 
War WitHout Powper; by Kiyoshi Matsumoto; Headway, Geneva, Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 
China’s bloodless campaign against Japan, as presented from the 
Japanese side of the case against China. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DEVELOPING COMMERCIAL AVIATION IN THE PHILIPPINES; by Gregorio Y. 
Zara; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, December, 1931. 

Although the U. S. Air Corps has prepared airways, developed land- 
ing fields and compiled information invaluable to air navigation in the 
Philippine Islands, commercial aviation is still in its state of infancy. 
However, two aviation bills have recently been passed in the Ninth 
Legislature, providing for the Air Mail Law and the creation of an 
Aéronautical Office in the Department of Commerce and Communica- 
tions. These Bills together with public confidence and patronage will 
tend to increase air travel. 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION; report; Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, February, 1932. 

A record of the statistics of immigration into the United States 
during November, 1931. 

In THE Crisis, CHINESE WoMEN Carry ON VALIANTLY; by Caroline 
Singer, New York Times Magazine, February 28, 1932. 

The modern and educated, the emancipated and westernized, and 
even the drudges of hard labor hold fast to freedom and strike out for 
new fields. Their organization of the Women’s League for National 
Salvation has as its motto “determination.” 

Inouye JUNNOSUKE: ANOTHER Minister Muroperep; editorial; Japan 
Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, February 18, 1932. 
Late Mr. INouve, THE; unsigned; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, February 18, 1932. 
TrarFic Controt IN Tokyo; by William S. Dowd; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, February 22, 1932. 
Modern improvements in the methods of handling the congested 
trafic of Japan’s capital city. 
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Problems of the Pacific, 1931 


Proceedings of the China Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations 
Shanghai, China, October 21-November 2, 1931 
Edited by Bruno LASKER 


To be Published by 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press 
May 15, 1932—Price $5.00 


Orders may be placed direct with the University of Chicago Press 
Notice to Members 


The special advance subscription price to Institute members is 
$4.12, including postage. Order through your National Secretary 
before May 1. 


Like the two previous volumes of this series (Problems of the 
Pacific, 1927, and Problems of the Pacific, 1929) the 1931 volume 
will present a survey of present political, economic and social prob- 
lems in the Pacific area as seen through the eyes of representative 
groups from Australia, Canada, China, Great Britain, Japan, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and the United States, and of outstanding 
scholars in these various countries. In addition to records of round- 
table discussions at the Shanghai Conference, Problems of the Pa- 
cific, 1931, will contain reports on research promoted by the Inter- 
national Research Committee of the Institute and by the various 
National Councils during the preceding two-year period. 
PROGRAM OF THE CHINA CONFERENCE 
International Economic Relations in the Pacific 
A. China’s Economic Development 
B. Trade Relations of the Pacific 
II. International Political Relations in the Pacific 
A. The Diplomatic Machinery of the Pacific 
B. China’s Foreign Relations 
III. Food and Population 
IV. The Dependent Peoples of the Pacific Islands: Their Eco- 
nomic, Social and Political Problems 
V. Cultural and Social Problems 
VI. Migration and Race Problems 
Labor Problems and the Standard of Living 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
international Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


AGENDA 1933 


A 46-page pamphlet prepared by the Acting Research Secretary, W. L. 
Holland, in consultation with the Chairman of the International Program 
Committee, Dr. Hu Shih, is just off the press, describing the agenda topics 
suggested by the Program Committee at its final session in Shanghai last 
November. The pamphlet undertakes at once a suggestive amplification of 
the somewhat cryptic titles listed, and a sharper definition of issues in the 
somewhat wide latitude which those titles suggest. It will be recalled* that 
the general topic chosen was “Conflict and Control in the Economic, Political 
and Cultural Life of the Pacific,” with three general divisions thereunder. 

This pamphlet has been mailed out to all National Councils for discussion 
and criticism before the interim sessions of the Program Committee scheduled 
to take place before the end of 1932. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic, 1931 


The University of Chicago Press has extended the date for advance orders 
to I. P. R. members on the 1931 Proceedings. They announce that the 
G$4.00 special price is open to members only, that orders should be sent 
through the secretary of the national Council to which the member belongs 
and should be accompanied by payment of G$4.00 plus 12c to cover postage. 
Such orders must in each case reach the secretary before May 1, 1932. The 
publication date is announced as May 15. 


BritisH Group MEETINGS 

Reports from the Honorary Secretary of the British Group indicate that 
upon the return of its members from the Far East a meeting of the I.P.R. 
Committee was called and a report on the conference drawn up for submission 
to the Council ou: the Royal Institute of International Affairs, of which body 
the Committee is a part. This report, together with a series of recommenda- 
ticns for action on pending official business and research studies, was presented 
to a Council meeting at Chatham House on January 13. These were received 
with considerable interest and held over for further consideration at a meeting 
on February 10. 

On January 21 a general meeting was held at Chatham House, over which 
Lord Hailsham presided and at which Mr. Lionel Curtis and Prof. Roxby 
spoke on various aspects of the China Conference before a large attendance. 

At the February 10 meeting the conference report and attached recommen- 
dations were approved, and elections to the Pacific Committee took place. The 
full membership list has not yet been received at Central Headquarters, but 
we are informed that the Hon. H. A. Wyndham was reélected Chairman, 
Mr. Ivison S. Macadam, Honorary Secretary, and Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee, 
British representative on the International Research Committee and concur- 


*See Paciric AFFAIRS, January, 1932, p. 32. 
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rently on the International Program Committee. No change was noted in 
Pacific Council representation. Plans were laid for the Committee’s studies 
to be carried on during 1932 and 1933. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis and Mr. Ivison Macadam were expected in New York 
for the week following March 25. 


AMFRICAN CouNCIL ANNUAL MEETING 


Following its annual meeting on February 4, the American Council office 
at 129 East 52d Street, New York City, issued a bulletin to its membership, 
which we quote substantially here. Note that in the quoted portion such 
phrases as Executive Committee, Council, Research and Education Com- 
mittee, etc., refer to the American and not the international bodies. The 
bulletin follows: | 

“How can we make the results of our research work available and mean- 
ingful to the ‘man in the street’? What false ideas or misconceptions about 
the Far East worry him? How can he be aroused to an active interest in 
problems that seem remote yet actually are affecting him today and will 
become even more vital tomorrow? 

“Such questions as these were considered by the American Council at its 
annual meeting on February fourth. Specifically, the Council discussed the 
function of its research and educational activities in relationship to (a) the 
next conference, (b) the Sino-Japanese controversy, and (c) the public. The 
reports of the Education and Research Committees threw light on these dis- 
cussions. They raised the question of preparation for the next Conference, 
the topic of which will be ‘Conflict and Control in the Economic, Political and 
Cultural Life of the Pacific.’ The executives of several other organizations 
who are Council members, stated that they are facing problems similar to 
those which the Council is confronting in the relation of research and educa- 
tion, and that they are looking to the Institute both for reliable information 
and for a better methodology. The Council asked the Executive Committee 
to consider establishing a subcommittee to be charged with codrdinating the 
output of the Research Committee with that of the Education Committee. It 
is expected that this will result in a larger program in which every member 
of the American Council will be given the opportunity of playing a vital part. 
The Council recommended the appointment of a committee to define more 
clearly the possible function of its national membership. It was recommended 
that a full-time educational secretary be appointed. This was particularly 
urged by the San Francisco office, which has been functioning on the Coast 
largely in the field of education. 

“The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer and all of the Board’s standing 
committees were accepted. 

“The Council recorded with deep regret the passing of six of its mem- 
bers: Roland W. Boyden; Julius Rosenwald; Paul Warburg; Robert Newton 
Lynch; Mrs. Parker Maddux; and Eli P. Clark, all of whom had contributed 
in many ways to the work of the Institute. 

“In relationship to the Sino-Japanese controversy, the discussion resulted 
in a unanimous decision to send a statement to the entire membership of the 
American Council. This statement follows: 
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“The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations: 

“Believing that the fundamental difficulties which underlie the relations 
between the nations of the Pacific area can be solved by policies based upon the 
method of inquiry and research, which is has employed fruitfully in the past: 

“Welcomes the application of this method by the League of Nations Com. 
mission of Inquiry into conditions in Manchuria to which both Japan and 
China have agreed ; 

“And expresses the hope that this machinery for exploring the ground for 
a pacific settlement of the present conflict may be strengthened and supported 
by American sympathy and interest.” 

In sending the last quoted statement to the press the American office said: 
“The American Council is more than ever convinced, in the light of what has 
happened in the Far East in the past months, that the problems with which 
the Institute has been engaged since its inception underlie any permanent 
solution of international conflict in the Pacific area (diplomatic machinery, 
land utilization, movements of foreign capital, tariffs and migrations, status 
of aliens, etc.).... In the present situation, where on all sides the fair-minded 
scholarly approach is at a discount, the annual meeting urges the members of 
the American Council with undiminished confidence to reassert this attitude 
and this technique. As representatives of American public opinion who are 
looking for a permanent and equitable solution of the issues at stake in the 
Pacific, we must continue and increase our attempts through scientific analysis 
and international codperation to throw light on the problems which we are 
facing.” 

Dr. G. L. Woop 


We have just received with regret word of the resignation of Dr. Wood 
as Honorary Secretary of the Australian Council of the Institute. 


CANADIAN ANNUAL MEETING 


News has been received relative to the annual meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Institute in Canada, at which time the invitation to hold the 
1933 Institute Conference in Canada was extended to the Pacific Council. The 
meeting took place at Toronto on January 29, at the York Club, where 
members were the guests of the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, chairman of the 
Canadian Council. 

Reports on the Shanghai Conference were heard from the Hon. Vincent 
Massey, chairman of the China conference group, W. M. Birks, C. A. Bow- 
man, Prof. Norman MacKenzie, A. Savard, and C. J. Burchell. 

Following other executive business, the following elections were recorded: 
Honorary President, Sir Robert Borden; President, Hon. N. W. Rowell. 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. J. W. Dafoe, Winnipeg; Hon. Vincent Massey, Beaudry 
Leman, Montreal; Honorary Treasurer, J. M. Macdonnell; Honorary Sec- 
retary, John Nelson, Montreal. Member of the International Program 
Committee, C. J. Burchell, K.C., Halifax; Chairman of the National 
Research Committee, Professor Norman MacKenzie, University of Toronto. 

It was also reported that steps were taken toward participation in a round 
table on diplomatic relations within the British Empire which is expected to 
take place alongside the next Institute conference, and the Hon. Mr. Rowell 
was appointed to attend the preliminary meeting in London this year. 
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PHILIPPINES APPOINTMENTS 


Official notice from the Philippines Council of the Institute announces the 
appointment of Dr. Raphael Palma, President of the University of the Phil- 
ippines, as member of the International Research Committee, and Francisco 
Benitez as member of the International Program Committee. 


CoLoNIAL RESEARCH 


The British group of the Institute, comprising the Pacific Committee of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs at Chatham House, London, is 
engaged in the preparation of a report on “Comparative Colonial Adminis- 
tration,” this to be an objective study of native education, on a comparative 
basis, in Ceylon, the Netherlands Indies, the Philippines, French Indo-China, 
the Malay States and Formosa. 

The British group is also interested in a problem of research into “The 
Influence of Western Business Methods on Chinese Business,” and is asking 
the China Council of the Institute to codperate. 


CHINA FLoop SURVEY 


Dr. J. Lossing Buck of Nanking University has completed an economic 
survey of the flooded areas of the Yangtze and Huai River valleys, under- 
taken last October at the request of the National Flood Relief Commission 
of the Chinese Government. An account of the results of the survey will 
shortly be published in Paciric Arrairs. Dr. Buck is Director of the 
Institute’s research project on Land Utilization in China. 


ScHOOL OF PACIFIC AND ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 


The University of Hawaii announces a School of Pacific and Oriental 
Affairs to be held in Honolulu during the summer session, June-August, 1932. 
The officers of administration are David L. Crawford, Chancellor, Charles 
E. Martin, Director, Wm. H. George, Associate-Director. The faculty 
gathered together for the 1932 session are as follows: Romanzo Adams, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii; Dean Henry Grady, University of California; Herbert 
Gregory, Bishop Museum; Wilfred J. Hinton, London Bankers’ Institute; 
A. N. Holcombe, Harvard University; Arthur J. Jones, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Shao-chang Lee, University of Hawaii; Paul Monroe, Columbia 
University; Kokichi Morimoto, Tokyo Imperial University; William B. 
Munro, California Institute of Technology; Stanley D. Porteus, University 
of Hawaii; Chester H. Rowell, Regent, Stanford and California Universi- 
ties; Kenneth J. Saunders, Pacific School of Religion; Clair E. Turner, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; Charles H. Williams, University of 
Missouri, and Lester W. Wilson, International Institute, Columbia. 
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Mr. JUNNOSUKE INOUYE 


Mr. Jerome Greene, Chairman of the Pacific Council, sent the following 
cable to the Japanese Council of the Institute on February 9 on the occasion 
of the assassination of the Hon. Junnosuke Inouye, former Finance Minister 
of Japan, and Chairman of the Pacific Council of the Institute in 1928, 

“Inexpressibly shocked and grieved by death of Inouye, involving irrep. 
arable loss to Japan, American friends and the whole world. Please convey 
sympathy of family and Institute of Pacific Relations colleagues both person- 
ally and on behalf of American Council.” 

A similar cable went from Honolulu as follows: ‘“Members Advisor 
Committee extend deepest sympathy to Inouye family. (Signed) Atherton 
Chairman Loomis Secretary.” 


E. C. Carter, Jr. 


Central Headquarters was deeply shocked to learn by cable of the death 
on March 13 of Edward C. Carter, Jr., son of E. C. Carter, Honorary Sec- 
retary of the American Council of the Institute. Young Ned Carter will be 
remembered with affection by all those who knew him so recently in Shanghai 
at the Fourth Biennial Conference of the I. P. R., which he attended as his 
father’s secretary, and where his cheerfulness and unfailing good humor in 
times of stress endeared him to all those with whom he worked. 


Dr. Georce H. BLAKESLEE 


A Washington dispatch dated February 17 says: “The Department of 
State yesterday reported the acceptance of Prof. George H. Blakeslee of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., of the post of special assistant to the 
American legation at Peiping. He is expected to proceed to the Far East 
soon. Recent disturbances in China have greatly increased the work of the 
legation staff and the addition of Prof. Blakeslee to the staff is expected to 
relieve pressure of work and assist the legation in making available to Major- 
General Frank R. McCoy data from American sources for use in connection 
with the Manchurian commission of inquiry. 

“Professor Blakeslee is professor of history and international relations at 
Clark. He was technical adviser to the American delegation at the Wash- 
ington naval conference. Having traveled extensively in the Far East, he is 
an acknowledged authority on questions relating to the Orient.” 

Professor Blakeslee has attended the 1925, 1927 and 1929 conferences of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and is a member of the American Council of 
the Institute. 


Miss Persta CAMPBELL 


Miss Persia Campbell, past Honorary Secretary of the Sydney Branch of 
the Australian Institute Council, twice Australian member of the International 
Program Committee, and an attendant at the 1927 Honolulu Conference and 
the 1929 one in Kyoto, has been in New York for the past two years. Her 
marriage to Mr. Richard Rice, an American scientist and inventor, has recently 
been announced, their address being Woodstock Tower, 320 East 42d Street, 
New York City. Miss Campbell was Assistant Research Officer of the 
New South Wales Industrial Commission, Sydney. 
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CHAIRMAN OF CHATHAM HousE ABROAD 


Sir Neill Malcolm, Chairman of the Council at Chatham House, left 
London on January 28 for a trip to the Far East. Sir Arthur Salter is serving 
as temporary chairman during his absence. 


Wa .tace M. ALEXANDER 


Wallace M. Alexander of San Francisco, Vice Chairman of the American 
Council, met at luncheon March 10 with the Honolulu Advisory Committee 
at one of its regular business meetings at the Pacific Club. Mr. Alexander 
spoke of the activities of the Pacific Coast branch of the American Council 
office, and of his own personal efforts on behalf of an abrogation of the Japa- 
nese Immigration Exclusion Act. 


Mr. WILuiaAM L. HoLianp 


Mr. William L. Holland, acting research secretary, who has been in 
North China since the Conference, assisting Mr. Bruno Lasker in editing the 
Proceedings and later on research business, was scheduled to leave China on 
March 10 for the Philippines. After conferring on that group’s newly 
launched research program, he is expected to go, on March 21, to Australia 
and New Zealand for a month’s vacation and consultation with the Institute 
groups there before returning to Central Headquarters in Honolulu. 


PaciFic AFFAIRS FILES 
The reserve stock of three issues of PacitFic AFFAIRS, namely January, 
1929, March, 1930 and January, 1931, is practically depleted. If any readers 
or any national offices possess extra copies of these numbers, not needed for 
their own files, the Editorial Office in Honolulu would be very grateful to 
receive them, 


Baron TAKUMA Dan 

The press reported on March 5 the assassination of another well-known 
Japanese leader, who has been a member of the Japan Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Baron Takuma Dan, managing director of the Mitsui 
Company, largest industrial and financial organization in Japan, was shot 
down in front of the Mitsui Bank by a member of a reactionary patriotic 
society. Baron Dan, though active in the Japan Council of the Institute, had 
not attended a conference but had entertained Kyoto conference members in 
Tokyo in 1929. His son, Professor Ino Dan, attended the Honolulu and 
Kyoto conferences. 

EpiTorIAL ASSISTANTS 

Mr. LaSelle Gilman, who has been familiar to PActFic AFFAIRS readers 
as “L. G.” during his past year as editorial assistant in the Honolulu office, 
resigns at the end of March to go to the Philippines. His position will be 
filled by Miss Alma Rosenthal, who joins the editorial staff as assistant 
abstractor and translator after considerable experience in this field in Europe 
and America. Miss Rosenthal will also have technical supervision over the 
Institute library, since that aspect of the Institute’s activities have been com- 
bined with the Editorial Department. Her major reviews and abstracts in 
the Paciric AFrrairs book section will be signed “A. R.” 
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